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Better Distribution Insures 
Greater Production 


The growth—the whole future of the Armour business 
hinges upon helping the farmer by giving him access to these 
broadened markets that make the raising of livestock profitable. 


The Armour profits depend not upon prices of livestock 
and meats, but upon charging a moderate margin for the work 
of slaughtering the animals and preparing and marketing the 
meats. Large profits, therefore, depend upon getting a large 
number of animals to slaughter and having large quantities of 
meat to prepare and market. 


If you will only stop to consider it, you will realize how 
fortunate it is for you as a producer, that Armour developed 
the idea of refrigerator cars! For, as a result, so long as condi- 
tions warrant Armour maintaining a supply of traveling refrig- 
erators, nothing short of a serious tie-up of the 
railroads themselves can ever block the steady, 
onward movement cf foods to consumers. 


The efficiency with which all of this is carried 
out, and the benefit which it assures to the 
public at large has led the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its report of July 31, 1918, to 
say: “The carriers of the country could not as 
effectively handle the entire refrigerator-car 
equipment as is now done by the intervention 










QUALITY 


\ PRODUCTS 


a This is the Mark Under Which ¥ 
of private owners . . . . . These great Best Products Reach the Concnmner at true value levels, 


ARMOUR 4x> COMPANY 


Free Booklet—“‘ The Livestock Producer and Armour.” For your copy address Armour’s Farm Bureau, U. S.Yards, Chicago 





Refrigerators on Wheels 
That Assure a Steady 
Livestock Market 


ARS ago,long before farmers themselves realized it,the late Philip D. 


Armour, the founder of this business, saw that production could not be uniformly profitable 
until means were provided for broader marketing of what was raised. He foresaw that if farmers were 
to get full value for their livestock, they could not be tied down to small, local markets. They must have the 
whole Nation for customers. This meant that methods must be provided for shipping fresh meats everywhere, 
since most of the meat is bought and eaten in population centers far away from where the livestock is raised. 


shippers of perishable articles have used to the fullest extent 
their splendidly effective organizations to secure prompt serv- 
ice for their cars used in shipments of their products.” 


Possibly there are few single factors that have had as great 
influence as the Armour wheeled-refrigerators in making it 
possible for the farmer to raise livestock profitably in the face 
of increasing land values. The food market is in large measure 
zelieved of freight car shortages, and is always sufficiently active 
to absorb all the livestock you can raise. Nor can anyone accur- 
ately determine the extent to which these cars are responsible 
for increasing the price of land to its present high level. 


Making a 12 Months’ 
Selling Season 


It has been through such practical assistance as this (often not 
realized by livestock growers) that Armour has made it worth 
the farmer’s while to increase his yield—to 
abolish the old-time, scrawny range steer and 
brced the more profitable corn-fed animal. For 
to Armour must be awarded due credit for 
giving producers a year-’round selling season. 





More and more, as one grasps the true spirit 
and meaning of the Armour policy, does it 
become apparent that this organization is 
virtually a great public benefit and a great 
protection to producers in maintaining prices 
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USING MORE HORSES PER MAN 


JTHO the world war is over, the call on the 
A American farmer for greater food production 


is just as strong as ever, and he must use 
eve means of making his efforts count for the 
mw On the average farm, an efficient use of 
more power is the first necessity for greater pro- 
duction. 


This is especially true of plowing, which is eas- 
ily the slowest and most expensive of all the phases 
of crop production. Not only does the farmer want 


to plow seven and a half to eight inches deep in- 
stead of four to five, which calls for a great increase 


in the power necessary; but he is coming more and 


more to understand that plowing which leaves the 
soil pulverized clear to the bottom requires a great 
deal more power than when the soil is simply 
turned over in chunks. Also he no longer is satis- 


fied with one and a half to two acres per day, but 
rather four and five, and more lately eight and ten. 
All of these things greatly increase the power one 
man needs to control, which is still greater under 
the hard conditions governing summer and fall 
plowing, now perhaps the most prevalent. 

In some cases, this demand for greater power is 
met thru the use of tractors, and this is very good 
where both the farmer and his farm conditions are 
suited to tractor operation. But in many cases trac- 
tors are either not available or not so satisfactory 
as horses. Sometimes the farmer lacks the neces- 
sary mechanical knowledge to operate a tractor 
properly, and would very likely make a failure of it 
from the start. Perhaps the land is rolling, with 
steep slopes or with low places which dry slowly 
and interfere too seriously with the use of a tractor. 

Or it may be that the farmer already has plenty 
of horses and does not feel that he can afford to sell 
part of them at a sacrifice and try to finance a 
tract Many farmers feel, even when they pur- 
chas¢ tractor, that they must keep most of their 
horses to guard against breakdowns or against an 
Unusually wet season. As long as they feel so, they 
had better stick to horses as power, and figure out 
the best way to use them most efficiently. This 
means that a man must make use of five, six, eight 
and even ten horses in a team, if he is to get the 
greater acreage per day that he now desires. 

The objections to using larger teams are partly 
real, but largely imaginary. An eastern farmer 


would hardly think of using more than three or 
four; the middle-western man uses four or five 
in plowing: while in the far west eight or ten 


horses or mules, plowing eight to ten acres per 


day, quite common among the better farmers, 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


who make no more fuss about driving ten horses 
than a central-western farmer will in driving five. 

There are two general methods of hitching large 
teams. Four and five horses are commonly hitched 
abreast, and even six horses are occasionally used 
this way in the corn belt; while on the Pacific coast 
the practice is rather to work: them strung out or 
“tandem” as it is often called. There are also vari- 
ous combinations of these two. 

Four horses abreast on a disk harrow or similar 
implement give very good results, but on a sulky or 
gang plow cause objectionable crowding or side- 
draft. Working more than five horses abreast is 
hardly practicable under any circumstances. The 
chief abjections to the strung-out or tandem hitch 
are those of greater difficulty in driving and turn- 
ing. Corn belt farmers complain that it takes too 
much room at the end to turn, that the horses are 
difficult to control and to make each team and each 
horse pull its share, and that the whole thing is 
more trouble than it is worth. This must be largely 
a matter of lack of the proper hitch and the proper 
method of controlling the teams, since the western 
farmer drives long strings of teams and has little or 
no trouble in making each one pull his share. 

Realizing the need of more definite information 
regarding the best methods of handling these larger 
teams, Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the Percheron 
Society of America, spent several weeks studying 
their operation in various localities, especially on 
the Pacific coast. In coéperation. wiih E. A. White 
and J. L. Edmonds, of the University of Illinois, he 
then made very extensive field tests to determine 
the most satisfactory methods of hitching and equal- 
izing four, six, eight and ten-horse teams. 
tests were carried out at South Bend, Indiana, at 
the Illinois Experiment Station, and at Dunhams’ 
Oaklawn Farm, Wayne. Illinois, where the writer 
had the pleasure of seeing some of the hitches dem- 
onstrated 

These tests proved that with four horses abreast 
on a fourteen-inch gang plow, not only was there 


These 


a noticeable crowding, but that there was a con- 
siderable increase in draft over that of the same 


plow under exactly the same conditions, but with 
the four horses with a strung-out hitch. Averages 
of a good many dynamometer tests showed that 
the abreast hitch requires at least 25 to 30 per cent 
more pull than the other. This can perhaps be bet- 
ter understood by a reference to Figure 1 (see page 








314), showing that the true line of draft of a 14-inch 
gang is approximately 26 inches from the middle of 
the furrow, while the center of pull of a four-horse 


team with 26-inch single-trees and 2 inches clear- 
ance is 42 inches from middle of furrow This is as 
close as average farm horses can work without 


chafing, and is entirely too close for heavy horses, 
and yet the true line of pull is 16 inches to the left 
of the true line of draft. This sets up a considerable 
amount of side-draft, tending to rotate the front of 
the plow into the furrow, which must be overcome 
by giving the front and rear furrow wheels a twist 
or cut which will give them sliding action against 
the furrow bottom, or else by setting the hitch to 
the right and letting the horses pull at an angle. 
either of which makes the draft heavier. 

Now compare with this the conditions when the 
strung-out hitch is used In this case one team 
works ahead of the other, the two being equalized 
by means of a chain which passes from the rear 
evener around a pulley and then attaches to a rod 
which is fastened to the evener of the front team. 
For use on a 14-inch gang plow, a 50-inch evener 
is used and either a 30 or 36-inch single-tree. This 
throws the center of pull directly in line with the 
true line of draft and all side-draft is done away 
with. 

A very important part in the successful operation 
of any strung-out hitch is the proper “tying-in” and 
‘bucking back” of the various animals in the team. 
Tying-in tying the near or lefi-hand 
horse in each pair to the hame of the off or furrow 
horse with an ordinary tie-strap, and tying the off 
horse to the draw-rod running forward to the next 
team. These tie-straps should be just long enough 
to permit the horses to move straight forward when 
straightened out on a pull, and compel them to fol- 
low the team ahead. When the correct length: are 
once determined, a snap should be tied in at the 
proper point, so that in hitching up it is only neec- 
essary to snap it to the proper place after the neck- 
yoke has been attached to the horses. 

Bucking back is done by taking for each horse 
a strap or rope about ten feet long, placing a snap 
or buckle on each end and a ring running free at 
the middle of the strap. The ends of this strap are 
snapped into the bit rings so that this strap rides 
the same as an ordinary check-rein, but is slightly 
longer. An ordinary tie-strap is snapped into the 
free ring and then tied back to a ring welded on the 
draw-rod, about 26 inches from the rear end of the 
rod. The length of this (called a “buck strap’) is 
adjusted by field test, and (Concluded on page 314) 


consists of 











A SIX-HORSE HITCH. 
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Why Don’t Manufactured Products 
Drop in Price? 
gee steel mills complain that they no longer 
have enough orders to keep them fully em- 
ployed, and that in order to keep the price up they 
must shut dowf until they are running at 60 to 70 
per cent of thom full capacity By following such 
a policy, the big business men of the east have been 
able to maintain prices at a time when corn and 


> 


oats were being reduced by from 10 to 30 cents a 


bushel, when butter was being reduced by 15 cents 
@ pound, when cheese was being reduced by 11 cents 
a pound, and cotton by 5 cents a pound. On the 
average, the value of farm products was reduced 
by about 18 per cent between January 11th and 
24tl During this period, when such radical reduc- 


tions were being made in farm product prices, there 
was no change in No. 2 northern iron, in No. 2 
southern iron, in tin, gasoline, or most of the other 
products which are taken from the ground by min- 
ers under the direction of a corporation instead of 
heing taken from the ground by farmers under their 
individual direction 

The big corporations who direct the production 
of metals and oil claim that they can not make 
any reduction in prices until wages are reduced; 
and they make good their position by restricting 
production, giving way very slowly and grudgingly 
in the matter of prices. Farm products, which are 
no higher proportionately than the leading metals, 
and which were produced under the unfavorable 
conditions prevailing last year, are susceptible to 
attack because the supply can not be shut off by a 
centralized control to meet price conditions effect- 
ively Evidently the theory of big business is that 
farm products must come down first, labor must 
follow, then such products as steel, pig iron, etc., 
will be reduced 

Why shouldn’t farmers put on a production cam- 
paign to encourage an increase in iron and gasoline? 


Vhy shouldn't they urge the establishment of a 
bure at Washington to illustrate to big business 
men better methods, the object being to decrease 


the prices of things which farmers have to buy? 


Of course, the truth of the matter is that the big 
business men who are familiar with world condi- 
tions. understand the entire situation far better 
than farmers in their unorganized state can under- 
star them, but above everything they have the 


power of regulating production to back them up in 








wh \ decision they may make. 

Peace Problems 
\ THE effervescencs r the proposed league 
i rion begil to ibside we ge side- 
yue ms Ww < be considered n 
c ta pear treaty w { any For 
ex é ew 1 is s ( rhe l ch declared 
Ar ca rT I s ree hat ? 
e { ns mus held on the Rhine; 
French will demand this for their own 
p Evidently his ught is not that France 
we ke that par f Germany which lies between 
tl e and the French border, but would insist 
tha be neutralized; th the Germans be forbid- 
der rom maintaining ar d forces or recruiting 
soldiers from that part of Germany, and that there 
be s e sort of patrol of the Rhine, thru which 
Fra would know very quickly of any threatening 
move by Germany. General Foch says that France 
has no intention of attacking Germany; that repub- 
lies » not attack But he is not very sanguine 
abo Germany's conversion to democracy, and is 
not all certain that she will not recover quickly 


ar y a second time to destroy France. He says 
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very truly that Russia will be incapacitated for a 
long time; England is on the other side of the chan- 
nel, and America is far away. Therefore, France 
must be in condition to protect herself, and the 
way to do this is to make the Rhine the borderland 
of armed conflict 

At a meeting in New York recently there was in 
attendance a Captain Tupper, a representative of 
the Seamen’s Union of Great Britain. He said that 
on February 24th there will be a meeting London 
of representatives of all the sailors of the world; 
that the English, French, Italian, Belgian and Scan- 
dinavian seamen have already agreed to the pro- 
gram which’ has been laid out; and he expressed the 
hope that the American seamen would join them 
The seamen of these seven nations mentioned have 
agreed that for seven years they vvill refuse to 
allow a German on any of their ships, or to carry 
an ounce of German cargo. More than that ‘Navi- 
gating officers during that time will never dip a 
flag to the pirate flag of Germany. Gentlemen, this 
Whether your business 





is not hatred; it is justice 
men like it or not, we are going to do it; and I want 
to tell you that in England labor and capital are 
getting together. I bring this message to you from 
the most powerful union in the world, representing 
eleven million voters who are for boycott. It is your 
sons and our sons that died on the battlefield of 


justice 


} 


France, and it is for them that we must see 
done.” With most of the seamen of the world re- 
solved upon a measure of this kind, it is likely to 
go thru, notwithstanding what the political and the 
business leaders of their respective countries may 
think about it 

These two statements by General Foch and the 
British sea captain give us just a hint of the things 
to be overcome before there can be a brotherhood 
of man. General Foch speaks for those Frenchmen 
who are determined that Germany shall not again 
do to France what she did in 1914 and 1915, and 
those British and other seamen who fought the hid- 
den death on the sea can not forgive and forget, 
no matter how desirable it may be that they should. 
The men who have experienced the real horrors ot 
the sort of war we have been thru are slow to fol- 
low blindly even the most lofty idealism 
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Corn Belt Congressmen 

HE farmers of the corn belt are not very well 

satisfied with the representation they are get- 
ting in congress just now. Their criticism is not so 
much of the individual members who represent them 
as of their failure to study the problems of the 
farmer and then get together and act in harmony 

The senators and congressmen from the corn 
belt states ought to have a meeting and determine 
upon a line of policy in agricultural matters which 
will truly represent their constituents. They ought 
to put in some time studying the needs of corn belt 
agriculture, and the effect various national and in- 
ternational policies will have upon it. If they would 
do that, they would be able to act with real intelli- 
gence. Our senators and representatives should do 
something of this kind right away 

5 oO 8 
February Hog Prices 


<i E Food Administration continues its hand-to- 
mouth policy in fixing hog prices. It was an- 
nounced that February hog prices would be deter- 
mined on January 8th. Then postponement was 
announced to January 23d, and again to January 
28th. Finally. on Jauary 28th, the committee met 
and it was decided to maintain the $17.50 price 
for February. 

Perhaps we should not be too critical; for the 
Food Administration is entitled to some credit for 
maintaining this price in the face of the pressure 


from big business interests and from consumers in 





the cities, who are clam 








oring for a reduction in 
prices of farm products. But why keep the farmer 
on edge? Why continu terly foolish policy 
of fixing the price only a month at a time, and thus 
continue the rush of hogs to market by men who 
fear that the price will be lower the month fol- 
lowing? 

In November, 1917, the Food Administration 
promised that it would d \ rir could ) 
make the hogs marketed this winter sell per - 
dredweight for thirteen times the price of a bushel 
of the corn fed into them This promise has not 





been kept, but the price is been mail 


of the time at just about the ten-year average price, 
measured in cost of production 

If. having determined upon this price, the Food 
Administration had announced that it would prevail 
thruout the winter and spring marketing season, 
farmers would have known what to count on, and 
the marketing of the hog crop would have been dis- 
tributed more evenly than it has been under the 
band-to-mouth policy. The government got a large 
increase in hog production thru its appeals for such 
increase and its pledge to make them bring a fair 
price. The government must keep that pledge 
Why. then, should government officials “fiddle” 
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around every month, acting as if they were goines 
to repudiate the pledge the following month? An 
nouncement should be made at once that the $1 
minimum will be maintained during the month 
March, April and May. Then farmers would !} 
what they can count on. Also, there should be less 
talk by government Officials about the great short 
aze of meats and the great foreign demand, and 
there should be fewer rumors from Washington ca 
culated to affect the markets for farm products. 
SS & 
Drilling Oa 

HERE seems to be an impression among a go. 

many farmers that while the drill is a ver 
valuable implement for putting in wheat, the: 
no particular advantage in using it for putting 
oats The very comprehensive experiments c 
ducted along this line at the different experimer 
stations do not bear out this view. Sixteen differe: 
tests were made during the period extending fri 
1907 to 1916 Taking the average of the resu 
from all of these tests, the oats which were put 
with the drill outyielded the oats which were broad 
casted by five bushels per acre. a very considerat 


gain in favor of the drill. In three of the sixtee 
tests, the oats which were broadcasted outyielded 


the drilled oats, and in three other tests there wa 
no great difference between the two forms 
seeding 

We suspect that many farmers who have not 
found drilling as satisfactory as broadcasting hay 
made the mistake of setting the drill to put the oa 
in too deep. The best depth for covering oats ord 
narily is about one inch. If the drill is set to dri 
more than two inches, as a rule the yield will r 
be as satisfactory as where the oats are broadcast 
and covered only half an inch to an inch. 

Not only do oats put in with the drill outyield 
vats one year with another, but tho 
put in with a drill make a much better nurse cr 
than when broadcasted. At the Iowa experim 
station they have found that one of the most pra: 
tical ways of getting a stand of clover is by seedir 
with an early variety of oats put in with the dri! 
This is an all-sufficient argument for the use of t}! 
drill, even if it did not contribute to a better yie 


of oats. 


broadcasted 


5. 8 © 
, ‘i 
Keeping Farm Accounts 

ie THE income tax law compels the farmers 

the country to keep careful accounts of thé 
business transactions, in the long run they m: 
benefit from it to an extent greater than the amour 
of the taxes they have to pay. It is a good deal lik 
the man who tithes. We have talked with a good 
many people who make it their practice to gi\ 
one-tenth of their. income every year for churc! 
and missionary work. Without exception, every ma 
with whom we have talked, who has followed th 
policy, has said that from a strictly business stand 
point he has found it profitable. It made it neecs 
sary that he keep careful records, to be sure that | 
was honest with the Lord; and the keeping of tho 
careful records directed his attention to his bus 
ness policies in a way it had never been directed 
before, and to his great advantage 

The Missouri Agricultural College reports the 
case of one farmer who kept his accounts under th 
direction of the college for two years past, and 
made $1,000 more thru his hog feeding operatiotr 
than he had been making before. During the first 
year of keeping accounts this farmer had a returt 
after all expenses, including labor, had been paid 
of $1.03 per bushel of corn fed. The local selling 
price of corn during this period was 89 cents; and 
he therefore had a profit of 14 cents per bushel 
from his feeding operations. This set him to study 
ing costs and markets, and the next year his hogs 
netted a return of $3 per bushel for the corn fed 
During this year he paid $1.40 a bushel for cor 
and, therefore, had a profit of $1.60 a bushel from 


é 
feeding 


Of course not all of this could be credited to t 
keeping of accounts. There was a decided diffe 
ence in conditions the two years. Yet the fact tl 

kept care accounts and knew exactly what 
was doing, unquestionably made a very consid 

I difference in his profit. And what is more to 
» point, having seen the benefit of keeping care- 


ful farm records, he will continue to do so, and 
carry on his business much more understandingly 
and be able to profit by his mistakes. 


os ~ ~ 
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COMMISSIONER from Australia recently ar- 


rived in the United States. His mission here 
is to help build up trade between the two countri 
He would like America to take a prominent pla 
as the principal buyer of Australian primary prod- 
ucts, wool, meat and wheat. And in return Aus- 
tralia would like to buy from us our manufactured 
products. If Mr. Hurley succeeds in putting thru his 
benevolent government shipping enterprise, our 
Australian visitor should be able to make easy 
progress 
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The Advantage of Seeding Grass 
This Spring 
< eres is probably less land in hay and pasture 
this spring than for a number of years past. 
During the past two years the lure of high grain 
prices, combined with the call of patriotism, has 
induced thousands of farmers to plow up a consid- 
erable proportion of their grass land. Moreover, 
during the past three or four years there have been 
some exceedingly trying winters and hot summers. 
Judging from what happened to prices of the 
first crop harvested after the Civil war, we are 
very much afraid that the grower of corn and oats 
be unable to secure .cost of production this 
coming fall and winter. The action of grain prices 
recently has not been at all reassuring. That corn 
prices could drop so suddenly in the face of such a 
S t crop has been an eye-opener to many farmers. 
Of course corn and oats prices may work back 
again, but the point remains that in all probability 
t consuming interests, under the leadership of 
some type of food administration, will endeavor to 
I the new crop for decidedly less than the cost 
roduction. 
Ve can learn something from the policy adopted 
by the big manufacturers, who have recently cut 
down their operations until they are running only 


60 or 70 per cent of capacity, in their efforts to 
re e wages and maintain prices on their prod- 

The parallel policy for the farmer is to in- 
crease the proportion of his farm in grass, thus 
decreasing labor requirements and cutting down the 


erain output. If every farmer* would cut down the 
acreage of grain this year by five per cent, the 
strategical position of the farmer next fall would 
be very materially improved. 

Unfortunately, red clover seed just now is ex- 
ceedingly high in price, being much higher propor- 
tionately than corn and oats or anything which the 
farmer has to sell. At 40 to 50 cents a pound, an 
acre’s seeding of red clover costs over $3. The 
supply is so short that there is not enough to go 
around, and some farmers are turning to such sub- 
stitutes as alsike clover, sweet clover, ete. For 
hay purposes, we believe most of our readers are 
wise to stick to the traditional seeding of ten pounds 
of timothy and six pounds of red clover. On low 
land four pounds of alsike may be substituted to 
good advantage for the six poun®; of red clover. 
For pasture purposes we recommend a mixture of 
five or six pounds of timothy, four pounds of scari- 
fied white sweet clover, three pounds of alsike and 
possibly a little blue grass 

We have been mining the fertility of our soil at 
a faster rate in the past two or three years than 
ever before. By going back to grass now we can 
conserve the fertility of the soil while we strengthen 


the strategic position of the farming class during a 
year when the cities will be pointing to excessive 
stocks of food on hand and clamoring for lower 
pri 

i A i 


The Packers’ Innings 


F R two weeks past the packers have had their 
aring before the senate committee which is 


making inquiry into their affairs. Mr. Armour, Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Morris, Mr. Swift and Mr. Cudahy, 
hie of the larger packing concerns, have all ap- 
peared before the committee. 


ist of them started out with a general state- 
that they welcomed regulation, and seemed to 


assent in a general way to the sort of regulation 
proposed by the bill now in consideration, provided 
it could be instituted without crippling their busi- 
ness. For example, Mr. Armour said, with regard 
to the refrigerator plants, that his firm actually lost 
$400.000 last year in their operation, and that he 


\ i have no objection to the government taking 
em over, if he could be assured that the packers 
v | get cars whenever they needed them to move 
their meat. He feared that this would not be pos- 
sible, and, therefore, his assent was rather theoret- 
‘cal. Mr, Armour took the same position with re- 
“i to ownership of the stock yards. He would 
have no objection to public ownership of the stock 
yards, if the service rendered can be made as good 
aS is now. 
The other packers, in the beginning of their tes- 
ny, followed Mr. Armour’s general line. But 





hefore they got thru, practically all of them let it 
be seen very clearly that they did not want any fur- 
ther regulation than they have now. In fact, Mr. 
S¥ very emphatically announced this as his posi- 
ti They all insisted that while the relative num- 
ber of animals killed by the various concerns did 
not ry much from year to year, this was not the 
: of deliberate combination, but rather of a 
friendly 


competition, each one being determined to 

fet his fair share of the animals to be killed. 

\ll of the packers complained bitterly of what 
term the one-sided investigation by the Fed- 
Trade Commission. They thought this investi- 

Rat hed not been conducted properly; that the 

Packers had not beea given a fair chance to present 
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their side and to explain matters which had been 
misinterpreted. They did not make much progress 
toward denying the actual facts which had been 
brought out by the Federal Trade Commission; and 
the secret correspondence which the commission 
brought to the light of day caused them a good deal 
of embarrassment. Mr. Morris adopted a distinctly 
hostile attitude toward the stockmen who had been 
pushing the investigation. He was quite unfriendly 
to the market committee of the American National 
Live Stock Association. He said its purpose was to 
get higher prices for live stock, and intimated that 
it had spent over $100,000 to bring about this in- 
vestigation—a very gross misrepresentation of the 
facts. Mr. Morris said further that his concern had 
found cattle feeding highly profitable; that in 1917 
they had made 87 per cent on their cattle-feeding 
operations. 

After a careful reading of such of the testimony 
as has been made available up to the present time, 
it becomes evident that the packers are not in fact 
desirous of any control further than that already 
exercised, and that they propose to fight just is 
vigorously as they can the bills introduced which 
provide for such control. The stockmen, on the 
cther hand. and those consumers who have given 
enough thought to the matter to realize that really 
they have a-greater stake in satisfactory control 
of the packers than even the stockmen have, are de- 
termined that such reforms shall be instituted as 
will, so far as possible, make packing a really com- 
petitive business, and give the smaller concerns an 
opportunity to compete with the larger ones on a 
fair basis. 

It would be better in the long run for the packers 
if they should adopt a more constructive attitude. 
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The New Argentine Corn Crop 


Ww DO NOT get very complete returns in this 
country concerning the growing crops in the 
Argentine. We all know that in a rough way Decem- 
ber, January and February in Argentina mean to 
the corn crop of that country what June, July and 
August mean to our corn crop. Just what has the 
weather been in Argentina during the past two 
months? There have been some complaints of 
drouth, but we have been unable to get any exact 
line on the situation. According to a Chicago mar- 
ket paper, in late January the weather was very hot 
in Argentina and rain was badly needed. The size 
of the new crop in Argentina may have a real bear- 
ing on corn prices in this country, but none of our 
farmers or representatives of our farm interests 
seem to have any definite idea of just what the new 
crop prospects are in Argentina. Why shouldn't 
the organized farmers of the United States have a 
representative in Argentina and another one in 
Australia, to keep farmers in this country fully 
posted on such matters? 
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The Civil War Attack on Corn 
and Hog Prices 

N VIEW of the recent drive on corn prices, our 
readers may find some interest in studying the 
price situation at the close of the Civil war. The 
Chicago corn prices in 1865 were: January, 90 
cents; February, 88; March, 79; April 63 (peace 
came in April); May, 54; June, 52: July, 56. and 
August, 67 cents. These prices were on a greenback 
basis. On an actual gold basis there was not nearly 
so much variation, the prices being: January, 42 
cents; February, 43; March, 45; April, 42; May, 39; 
June, 37; July, 39, and August, 47 cents. In like 
manner the greenback prices of hogs were: Janu- 
ary, $11.15; February, $11.80; March, $11.15; April, 
$9.50; May, $7.50; June, $7.80; July, $9.25, and 
August, $10.85. Or, on a gold basis, prices were: 
January, $5.15; February, $5.45; March, $6.40; April, 
$6.40; May, $5.50; June, $5.50; July, $6.45, and 

August, $7.55. 

The situation now in many respects is utterly 
different from then, but the psychology of the situ- 
ation is not so utterly different. There was then 
and is now the supposed necessity of getting off 
the high-price level down to a low-price level. Thou- 
sands of people were expecting prices to drop, and 
consequently there was that psychological drop 
during May and June which was not warranted 
either by the supply on hand or by the prospective 
demand. 

There is some reason for us in 1919 to speculate 
as to whether or not the drop during the last three 
weeks in January is similar in its nature. If so, we 
can expect a considerable rebound in prices during 
the spring and summer months. On the other hand, 
it must be remembered that there are now in exist- 
cence very effective food administrations in the 
united States and in Great Britain, and there is 
some indication that these two agencies have com- 
bined in a determined drive to lower food prices. 
Hiven they, however, must bow to the economics of 
the situation. Unquestionably there is plenty of 
wheat, and they could probably drive wheat prices 
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very low if it were not for the guarante Also 
there seems to be quite an abundance of hoxs, altho 
this abundance is more apparent than real. There 
is a very fair supply of oats, but the supply of corn 
is woefully short. 

The first corn crop raised after the Civil war— 
the crop of 1865—sold very cheaply. During Janu- 
ary, Fébruary and March the gold price was from 
25 to 30 cents per bushel on the Chicago market 
After this low time was past, the gold price of corn 
was around 50 to 70 cents a bushel a large part of 
the time for several years, and did not come any 
where near 25 or 30 cents a bushel until 1873, and 
even then the price was not as low as in Janwary, 
February and March of 1866, and, in fact, such ex- 
ceedingly low prices were not seen until in the 90's 

If the Civil war situation teaches us anything 
the farmers may be prepared for two distinct drives 
on food prices. There is the first drive, which we 
have just witnessed, which is more or less tempo- 
rary, and which will be followed by a decided re- 
bound, and then there is the second drive, which will 
doubtless follow upon the harvest of the crops of 
1919 and possibly of 1920. After this second drive, 
we would expect prices to maintain themselves on 
a fairly high level for several years, but with th: 
general tendency downward. 

C3 9B oC 
The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association 


HE fifteenth annual meeting of the Corn Belt 

Meat Producers’ Association was held at Des 
Moines last week. Few associations of farmers and 
stockmen have lived so long and so honorsbly and 
have grown so steadily in power and usefulness. It 
has been an aggressive association in its efforts 
to protect the interests of the stockman and farmer, 
but it has attended strictly to its knitting. It has 
not undertaken to reform everybody and every 
thing, but has confined its efforts to the practical 
redress of injustices which it had a fair chance to 
correct. A gentleman who has been familiar with 
its activities has expressed the belief that thru the 
work done by this association in the matter of rail 
road rates, etc., the farmers and stockmen of Iowa 
have been saved each year for ten years past the 
sum of $500,000 to $750,000. It is not a large asso- 
ciation compared with some other farm organiza- 
tions, but it is very representative. 

The meeting last week was in many respects 
the best ever held. It was largely attended. There 
were addresses by President Pearson, of the Iowa 
Agricultural College, and by Professors Kildee, Bliss 
and Foster, of the same institution; by KE. L. Burke, 
of the American National Live Stock Association; 
by the Hon. Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania; by 
the Hon. Clifford Thorne, who has been the attorney 
of the association during its fight for justice to the 
farmer and stockman, and by J. L. Howard, of the 
Iowa Federation of Farm Bureaus. Half of one day 
was devoted to a hearing on live stock shipping 
conditions. Mr. J. L. Harris, of the United States 
Railroad Administration, was present, and before 
the meeting adjourned it was made very plain to 
him that live stock traffic conditions were thoroly 
unsatisfactory to Iowa farmers and stockmen, and 
were causing them very heavy and mostly unneces- 
sary losses. 

The only trouble with the Corn Belt Met Pro- 
ducers’ Association is that it does not have large 
enough membership. That is what it seems to need 
now, and especially the money which the larger 
membership would bring. Its activities in te mat- 
ter of hog prices alone during the past year have 
saved several million dollars to Iowa stockmen and 
farmers. It has an enormous task ahead of it. It 
will give especial attention to national qvestions 
which affect farmers and stockmen It wi'l keep 
at the matter of railroad rates and railroad service 
until they are adjusted satisfactorily. It ought to 
have considerably more money than it has now to 
enable it to carry on the great task which it has 
undertaken. It is the most efficient, aggressive, 
level-headed association of farmers and stockmen 
that is in existence in the corn belt. 


Se 5:6) 
Illinois Farmers Organize 


HE members of the Illinois farm bureaus are fo! 

lowing the example of Iowa and getting together 
in the form of a state organization. Altho the name 
is different, it is exactly the same sort of an organ- 
ization which was recently formed in Iowa under 
the name of the Federation of Farm Bureau It is 
expected that every county in the state will be 
represented. 

Other states should follow the example of Iowa 
and Illinois. There are too many organizations now 
assuming to speak for the farmer. The feceration 
of the various farm bureaus into militant sate or- 


ganizations is urgently needed. When nough 
states have such organizations, they can be »rought 
together into a national federation, and w) en this 


national federation speaks, people will know that it 
is with the voice of the farmer. 
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Using More Horses Per Man 


(Continued from third page) 





a snap then tied in at the proper point 
to snap in the ring on the draw-rod. 
The buck straps should be so adjusted 
that t orses will work freely, but 
W t hecked whenever they pull 
f enough to be in dang of 
dra ie chain back against the 
pulley heel and thus taking al! tl 
load 

Four-H Tandem Hitech (two in 
front and two behind with draw-rod) 
In this hitch (Fig. 2), the pull between 
the lead and wheel team is equalized 
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by a chain (30 inches long), passing 
around a pulley which is attached to 
the plow clevis. A ring large enough 
to prevent the chain from being pulled 
out of the pulley should be put in each 
end of the chain. The evener for the 
wheel team is attached to one end of 
the chain and a draw-rod 11 feet long 
is attached to the other end. This 
draw-rod passes underneath the even- 
er of the rear team and is supported 











from their neckyoke 
Six-Horse Tandem Hitch (two, two 
and two, with draw-rods)—In this 
hitch (Fig. 3), the team is strung out 
in three pairs, and in plowing three 
horses walk in the furrow. The pull 
is equalized by means of draw-rods, 
chains and pulleys. Behind the wheel 
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team ck and ckle, consisting of 
two ¢t ( I cks \ h sir t ’ lleys 
us r} : vied with 
a qua r-i ur feet long 
with rings at each end, so as to divide 
the dra ! two-to-one ratio. The 
whee im is tached to the free end 
of the iin, one pulley to a 10-foot 
draw-rod ¢ d the other p illey o the 
plow ihis arrangement balances the 
pull of the two wheelers against tha 
of the other four horses. The pull be- 
tween the nt or lead team and the 
second rswing team is equalized by a 
pulley, exactly a in the four-horse 
tandem hiich with draw-rod 
@atisfactory results can hardly be 


obtained with the ordinary steel pulley 
market, as they are hard 


roper strength and arrange 


blocks « n the 


ly of the Pp 


mer In the hitches shown in the 
demonstration, ordinary 6-inch steel 
pulley blocks were bought and remod 


led as shown in Fig. 4. The face blocks 


were removed and heavy 5-16 by 2-inch 





strap iron put on instead. Holes were 
bored as shown, the size of bolts on 
which the pulleys turn being governed 
by the size of holes in pulleys. The 
straps are riveted together solidly as 


shown. The end bolts are removable 
> 
Steer 
We s l teers were traor- 
dinarily pr able during January of 
9193 4 year ag when there were 
vast quantities of soft corn to be saved 
by feeding to steers, the Food Admin- 


istration held to the viewpoint that fat 
cattle were uneconomic, and by its 
attitude on the price situation discour- 


aged the feeding of corn to steers. This 
year, with a really small corn crop, 
but a crop of excellent quality, the 


Food Administration must perforce al- 
low the paying of extraordinary prices 
for fat cattle, simply because fat cattle 
are searce. Unquestionably, the atti- 
tude of the Food Administration thru- 
out has been one of expediency, tend- 
ing to bring about alternating periods 
of famine and plenty. If justice had 
been done last winter, prices need not 
have gone so low at that time, and 
neither need they have gone so high 
as they are now 

During the six months extending 
from July, 1918, to January, 1919, No. 2 
Chicago corn averaged $1.502. As the 
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for convenience in hitching to rings 
and clevises; while it is sometimes 
necessary to remove the pulleys in or- 
der to get the chains around them, as 
the rings on the chain ends be 
large enough not to slip thru. 
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Profits and Losses 


average of ten years it has required 
the value of 57 bushels of such corn to 
convert the feeder weighing 1.000 
pounds in July into the 1,300-pound fat 
steer of the January market. This 
year 1,000-pound feeders in July cost 


$102.50, and the total cost finished in 
January was about $188.11. The actual 
selling price in January was about 
$17.60 per ewt., or $228.80 for a 1,300- 
pound fat steer. The profit was about 
$40 per head. 

While the general attitude of the 
business world is that prices must be 
brought down as rapidly as possible, 
and that prices of farm products must 
be the first to come down, yet it now 
looks as tho fat steers might furnish 
a very profitable market for corn dur- 
ing the next two or three months. It 
seems almost too good to be true, 
however, that profits should continue 
to be so great as they have been dur- 


ing January of 1919. Well-finished 
1,300-pound steers need to sell for 


about $16 next May to break even. 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


The profit aréa which began in No- 
vember, 1918, continued thru January, 
1919. While the price during January 
was quite satisfactory in view of 
heavy runs, there was some dissatis- 
faction with the car situation 

The January price averaged $17.60, 
which was enough to give a fair profit 
to most hog men, except those in the 
southwest. The corn which went into 
the January hogs averaged $1.517 per 
bushel on a Chicago No. basis. As 
a ten-year average, Chicago hogs have 
sold during the month of January for 
a price per equal to eleven bush- 
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esl of such corn. The value of this 
amount of corn this year gives $16.69 
as the corn price of hogs. The actual 
price was $17.60, or there was a profit 


of 91 cents. On the 13-bushel basis. 
as promulgated in November of 1917, 


the January price of hogs would have 
been $18.51. 

The corn price of hogs for February 
will be about $17.24 ($19.17 on the 13- 
bushel basis). If corn prices material- 
ize as indicated by the Chicago board 
of trade futures, the corn price of hogs 


this coming May will be around $17.19 
($19 on the 138-bushel basis) 
i417 1918 219 
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After carefully watching the ope: 
tions of the large-team hitches, | 
convinced that for the farmer w 
wishes to use more power in plowing 
that the six-horse tandem hitch is 
very practical and convenient arrang 
ment. Those for five, seven, eight and 
ten horses are good, but not 
able to the majority of farmers I 
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horses are guided by a single pair of 
lines, and if properly tied and bucked 
back, should be as easily controlled 
and handled as with any other ar- 
rangement, and with a little experience 
will become just as popular here as 
the western coast. 

The objection to the tandem hi 
is sometimes made that putting @ 
front team so far ahead wi!! increase 
the draft of the plow, and that this 
overcome any saving made by ren 
ing side-draft. The reverse is act) y 
however, as shown by , 


the case, 
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dynamometer tests. It is true tha 


more horizontal pull does not hold the 
horse to the ground so well as the 
downward pull, nor give him as good 
an opportunity to use his weight X- 
periments were made by hanging 5)- 
pound weights to each forward t 8 
eveners, but after watching this in op- 
eration, I do not believe anyth of 


the kind is at all necessary 
Mr. Dinsmore that 
no trouble for a fair horseman 
lle one of these large teams. it u 
place for a boy nor a careless ! I 
man. And after seeing a near I 
with eight spirited horses, I 
ily agree with at least the latter 
f his advice. The same thing 
r. will be true with six 
rses no matter in what way t 


rranged 


says while ) 





We are receiving inquiries m 
bscribers who ask for dates 
cations of tractor schools which are [0 
be held thruout the country by va 3 
tractor manufacturers. There are suca 
a large number of these schoo! at 
we have not space to print this f 
mation. Any of our readers can 


from the local tractor dealer I ry 
farmer who owns a tractor, or w 18 
thinking of buying one. should by all 


Means attend a tractor school. 
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Of all the extraordinary J. I. 
Case features of design and 
performance, none surpasses 
in interest the remarkable 
demonstration which made this 
plow famous for light draft. 


Thousands of farmers have 
witnessed this demonstration 
—have seen one ordinary sized 
man pull this plow, turning a 
full size furrow. That's why 
it is known as "The Plow a 
Man Can Pull." We thus 
Proved it the World's Lightest 
Draft Plow. 


* * * ~ 


Most farmers now express un- 
mistakable preference for this 
horse-drawn plow. Its extreme 
light draft enables them to plow 
deeper and faster—turn more 
acres per day with less wear 
and tear on horses and driver. 
It brings them REAL economy 
in plowing. 


The light draft of this plow is 
due to the manner in which 


Notice! Paws" 


ny notice by ano 





the “drag” of furrow bottom 
and landside pressure has been 
eliminated. Also to the J. I. 
Case dust-proof, easy-lubrica- 
ting, long-distance wheels, 
which carry all the weight of 
frame and driver. It “rides” like 
any wheeled vehicle—instead 
of dragging like a stone boat. 


Its flexible beam and “floating” 
bottom guarantee uniform depth 
of penetration. The motion of 
the wheels in passing over 

















J. I. Case Tractor Plow 


Has extreme light draft. The “drag” 
of furrow bottom and landside pres- 
sure is ended. It hasanefficient power 
lift; is easy to handle from the tractor 
seat; and is strong and dependable. 
More acres can he plowed with less 


fuel, tabor and repair expense. See 
your J. 1. Case dealer, or write us. 





































rough ground is not communi- 
cated to the bottom. This also 
brings lighter draft and protects 
shares from breaking. 
* * * ie 

J. I. Case near-half century of 
specialized plow-building ex- 
perience thus brings new econ- 
omies and greater profits to the 
American farmer. J. |. Case 
Horse Drawn Plows are made 
in Sulky, Gang and Walking 
Types. Ask your J. |. Case 
dealer to give you all the de- 
tails. He is usually the best 
dealer in each town. If you 
don't know his name, write us. 


J. 1. CASE PLOW WORKS 


Racine, Wisconsin 
1161 W. Sixth St. 


Branches and distributing points at 


Minneapolis, Minn. Déaver, Colo. 

Omaha, Neb. Bloomington, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. Columbas, Ohio. 
Washington, D. C. Syracuse, N. Y 
Toledo, Ohio. Dallas, Texas 
Gedar Rapids, lowa Indianapolis. Ind. <2 
Saginaw, Mich. Sioux Falls, $S.D. > 
Kansas City, Mo San Antonio, Tex. © 
St. Louis, M Moines, lowa 





o. Des 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Great Falls, Mont. 
Richmond, Virginia _Little Rock, Ark. 


Dealers Everywhere 


me Court of Wisconsin has decided that our plows are the “ORIGINAL CASE 
and that we are entitled to the exclusive use of the word CASE on all plows 
and tillage implements, and in all catalogues and advertisements of same. 


that our rights and the rights of the public may be protected. 


er concern regarding CASE Plows is given because of this Supreme Court order 




















J. 1. Case Plows, Famous for over 40 years, will 
be on Exhibition at the National Tractor Show, 


Kansas City, Mo., February 24th-March Ist. 
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this defeat of Colonel Hepburn. country that was needing railroads 
The same fall Mr. Larrabee was | Very badly, and, like the people gen- 
elected governor. His election was | °rally, he was willing to vote taxes 
generally regarded as a triumph for | 40d give right-of-way, station grounds, 
the railroads. For many years the pq | Subsidies of various kinds, including a 
litical fortunes of men in Iowa had | five-per-cent tax on real estate and 
The letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace been in the hands of Judge Hubbard | farm property, in order to secure a 
during the years 1910 to 1915. They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, -- i Northwestern. and Semivon railroad. 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. Publication | Blythe, of the C., B. & Q. Judge Hub- | You will hardly credit the following 
of these letters began in our issae of Dec. 29, 1916. | bard was a very smooth, adroit man, | fact. I was at that time the owner of 
The entire contents of Wallaces’ Farmer are copyrighted each week. These letters must not be with a good deal of ability as a poli- | several farms in Adair county, on 
‘ca ished $ tician, and not overly scrupulous as | which a tax of five per cent was lev- 


2 commerce law was the direct result of | fact is that he lived in a section of the 


Uncle Henry’s Own Story 























to his methods of securing success. ied, and wherever it was necessary to 
oS He would talk freely about the men | secure a railroad, the valuation on 
No. 56. he had bought and paid for, but did it | which the tax was levied was equal to 


y _ in such a way that people supposed the price of the land, in fact, to the 
The y ear 1885 he was joking. He was probably half | value of the land. I had to pay taxes 

. in jest and half in earnest. It was | one year on land at $12 an acre, fo: 
reported that he had secured the re- | which I was only asking $11, and sub 


n 1885 the railroad situation in | There was little more said about it in - = F oa “ : 
I th . peal of the Granger law, which had sequently sold part of it at $12.50 and 








. . ¢ > ti > Pe r rag ; y 

Iowa was simply intolerable Rail- oe ~rce Maggy: Pasay wr a oat given the state board power to fix | the rest at $11. The legislature had 
roads were competing with other lines | pode the best appeal we were one tin | Tates and fares. by a cash contribution | enacted a law requiring the railroads 

points, for example, Kansas | make. The result was the defeat of | tO. the leading newspaper in Towa. | to give stock to the amount of thes¢ 
City, Omaha, Council Bluffs, and oth- | Colonel Hepburn. Whether this ts true or not, I do not | taxes. This they easily avoided by or 
tg a cok Of Tests ant Ci a Ee know, but [ think it is at least highly | ganizing an independent line, getting 
sthedll es ae <a 1 results of this defeat were most | probable control of it, allowing it to be fore- 
-A OC) ey he a “gentile » S agree- no ‘ > ‘n e > ~ re an J. | 7. 
a. } — g Benen — saat “easyer Para ents ng pe ro cnet Mr 3lythe was a very able man, and closed, and thus wiping out the stock. 
et Se ae aos eel y a very § Mu an, a man of sp as the chief attorney for the “Q,” with | I remember that about this time I paid 
vidi ee ee and the result | gid ability, a fine politician. He had | 4 joecal attorney in every county. he | $660 in taxes to the road from Creston 
“heard - sep es ig py Pale had the advantage of a number of | could very easily say who should be | to Fontanelle, and received stock 
made up by higher rates at non-com- | Yrs’ experience in Washington, and | the candidate for any important office therefor which I was glad to sell a 

a was a man of great power. His de- | in that part of the state. He knew | Six cents on the dollar. This may give 


peting points 

Colonel W. P. Hepburn, who had 
been for many years congressman in 
the eighth district, a long district on 


feat,- tho there was but little said | who would go to the conventions of | You some idea of the condition of 
about it outside the district and the | either party. A man was a very green | things when Mr. Larrabee was elected 
state, created a tremendous sensation | one in those days who paid fare to a | s0Vvernor 





either side of the C., B. & Q. railway in Washington. The house had passed | political convention, passes being fur- He took his seat in 1886. His in- 
: ; os a bill creating an Interstate Com- | nished by the railroads. Occasionally | augural address startled the state by 


and reaching more than half way 
across the state, had been urged by | 
his constituents to do something to | 


merce Commission, I believe several there was a man who refused to do it recommending an anti-pass law, two- 
. . 7 . . - . . ] . . 
times; but it had always failed in the | from principle, but as a rule they all | cent fare, reasonable maximum freight 





relieve them from their burdens. He | S®?&te. Congress had scarcely con- went on passes, and of course were | rates, and that the railroad commis- 
had failed to do so, and manifested a vened when Senator James F. W ilson, susceptible to the influence of the | sioners should be paid by the state in- 
ee a gore aaa Sal then representing the state of Iowa, | railroad in the convention. stead of by a tax levied on the rail- 
tack o frankness which caused him | made s somewhat notable speech in Mr. Larrabee had been in the legis- | roads, as theretofore. This address 


to lose their confidence. Mr. Pierce 
and Mr. Lucas were both from that 
district, as was also Mr. Camp, a man 
of very fine ability, who occasionally 


latuer for several terms, and had been | created a profound sensation. I fell 
in very heartily with Governor Lar- 


favor of the passage of an interstate 
commerce law. In fact, the interstate | regarded as a railroad senator. The 














wrote for the paper Among them 

they made up their minds to defeat 

Colonel! Hepburn I was consulted 

about it. of course, and said that while 

I would not go into it as a political 

movement, I would do whatever was . = 
mecessary to educate the public as to AN a 
the needs of the hour SS AQs 





The first thing done was to frame a 


letter. as from a man who expected to 
go into t grain and lumber business, ‘ — 
and send it to important stations on iret 
the line of the road, asking for freight \i || “A ! ns 
rates on grain, flour, dry goods, lum- ui Fa | 
| 
| 





py Crackers 
“Just what we've been waiting for!” 


For children—SunshineKrispy Crackers make 
the meal. They should bea natural part of 
every meal—just as milk and butter! 


ber, etc., ete. I was astonished to find, 
for example, as I remember it, that 
flour was 10 cents a hundred from 
Kansas City to Des Moines, and the 
same rate from St. Paul to Des Moines. 
The nearer it came to Des Moines, 
until over half way, the more the rate 
increased. For instance, there was an 
increase (1 do not remember the exact 
rate) at Maryville, and a higher in- 
crease at Bedford. It reached its max- 
imum at Creston, then gradually de- 
clined at Osceola, and was 10 cents 
to Des Moines from Kansas City. The 
same was true on the line to St. Paul. 
The rate on flour was quoted to us at 
Dakota Citv at 17 cents, while it was 
10 cents thru Dakota City from St 
Paul to Des Moines. In fact, I remem 
ber that at one time hogs had to be 
shipped from Cres‘on back to Council 
Bluffs or Omaha in order to get the 
lowest rate from there to Chicago thru 
Crestor All that was needed to stir 





























Krispy-s are Sunshine Crackers—to be sure! 


The BiG triple-sealed family package 
—waiting for you at your grocer’ 


2 vad! Joose-Wues Biscurr (omPany 


mat Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 



























































up the community was to publish these 
rates ¢ 1 us by the railroads 

The next step was to secure the 
hames d addresses of the tax-payers 
who paid on more than $400 in all of 
these nties, and make a list of 
them rhe next step was to get Mr 
Anderson to run as a candidate against 
Colone! Hepburn, on a platform of his 
own, Which became somewhat noted 
as the “Imogene” platform, because it 
was first made public at a gathering of | 
a few f mers in the village of Imo- | 
gent This pl was written by 
Mr. Camp, and lied the views of 
the office The rest was compara- 
tively \ 

At the beginning of the campaign 
after the nomination of the candidates 
Mr. Anderson running as independent 
a large portion of one e of our 
paper was given to a full statement of 
the facts revealed and the inj e 
suffe \ farn t 1 this 
road disc n, and the vanity 
he h at could be had thru 
litiga tp 1 e far r wa 
i r \ } 1-priced 
] 1 case « 1 be heard bv 

) ‘ ‘ » ® mable 
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Miles of 
“Red Top” Posts 


QO) the great wide stretches of the western cattle 
ranches, where protection is needed—where miles 
of fence must be set quickly—where service and 
economy are demanded—you find miles and miles of 


Red Top Steel Posts. 


These modern posts save the labor and cost of 
hole digging. Red Top Steel Posts drive like a stake. 
ne man puts in a mile of Red Top Steel Posts in 
aday. They cost less, installed, than either wood or 
concrete and outlast them by many years. They are 
fire- rot- and weather-proof. 


Insist on the genuine Red Top Steel Post. Told by the “Red Top,” the 
sharp beveled edge point which makes driving easy, and the patented 
= anchor plate which makes the post bind tightly i in any soil, If your 

dealer can’t supply you, don’t accept a substitue; write us. Ask for catalog. 


RedTop 


f Steel Fence Posts 


Chicago Steel Post Co. 
208E South La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 
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rabee’s program, and gave him cor- 
dial support in the Homestead both 
thru his first and second administra- 
tion. Bills were presented in the line 
of his recommendations, but met with 
very scant favor We were so fortu- 
nate, however, as to have a friend in 
the eighth district—George Finn, a 
man of a great deal of energy and 
vigor and supreme gall—who would 
demand a roll call and thus put the 
members on record. We secured the 


same thing in the house, and thus laid 
the foundation for a campaign two 
years afterward. 

Naturally, Governor Larrabee’s mo- 
tives were impugned and his charac- 
ter assailed; but he was a brave man, 
a man of profound convictions, who, 
when railroads were secured, was 
bound that they should not be secured 
at a sacrifice of the rights of the peo- 
ple. The idea, however, of passing an 
anti-pass law when every fellow had 
a pass in his pocket was regarded as 
utterly absurd and ridiculous in those 
days. The same might be said of his 
demand for reasonable maximum 
freight rates, and the payment of rail- 
road commissioners by the state 
The paper of which I was then the 
editor was not really so much of an 
agricultural paper as it was an anti- 


monopoly paper. The management 
soon found that anti-monopely was 
the winning card 

(To be continued) 


Cattle Prospects 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What in your opinion are the pros- 
pects as to fat cattle during the next 
few months?” 

Cattle on the whole have beem quite 
profitable during the past six months, 
and during the month of January, 1919, 
they were exceptionally profitable. As 
to just how long this satisfactory con- 
dition will continue, we do not know 
‘The reports of the Bureau of Markets 
indicated that last fall a large number 
of feeders were sent back to the farms 
from the central markets. Neverthe- 
less, there seems to be a scarcity of 
fat cattle on the market, and the opin- 
iam is freely expressed that there are 
many less cattle on feed this year than 
usual. It looks very much as tho the 
attitude taken by the Food Administra- 
tion a year ago had so scared feeders 
that we might have a shortage of fat 
cattle for a few months. Unquestion- 
ably, however, vigorous attempts will 
tbe made to drive cattle prices down as 
soon as the supply warrants. If news 
can be so manipulated as to make 
farmers panic-stricken, a successful 
drive downward may materialize in the 
near future. However, it must be re- 
membered that the seasonal tendency 


is upward. One year with another, 
cattle sell higher in the spring and 
summer than during the winter. The 
whole desire and effort of the business 


world will be to lower prices at every 
opportunity, but the seasonal tendency 


will be for prices to rise. The attitude 
of the Food Administration has not 
been revealed, altho it seems to have 


learned something from the experience 


of last year. Un the whole, the imme- 
diate outlook of tthe cattle marker is 
very good After May ist, however 
we very much doubt if cattle will 


prove as profitable this year as they 
were during the spring and summer of 
1918. Our readers may be interested 
in knowing that during the first six 
months following the peace of the 
Civil war, cattle prices were lower 
than they were during the next year 
The first tendency following any war 
seems to be to lower prices for a time 
even further than they should be low- 
ered, with the natural result of a 
swing-back again. The successful at- 
tack has not as yet materialized on 
beef prices. But the attempt to lower 
prices will almost certainly be made 
at the first opportunity 


Corn Shrinkage 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“We are figuring on buying some 
corn of a neighbor, and leaving it in 
the crib, on account of not having crib 
room at home. He wants us to stand 
shrinkage. What would be a fair 
up to June ist? They fin- 
corn about the 


the 
shrinkage 
ished gathering this 
first of December.” 
At the Ulinois station, in about the 
latitude as our correspondent, 
they have for ten years weighed 300 
b ls of ear corn in an crib 


open 







































































































































Swift & Company’s 1918 profits 
shown in this book 


Send for a copy. 


Contains facts and figures that will give you a 


better understanding of the conditions that govern the sale of your 
cattle, hogs, and sheep. Write for your copy NOW-—it is free 


Do you understand clearly the 
things that determine the prices 
paid for your live stock? 


Do you know why the packers 
are interested in stockyards? 


Do you know how the packer’s 
dollar is disposed of—how much 
goes to you for your live stock, 
how much of it goes for actual cost 
of doing business, and how much 
is left the packer for his services? 


Do you want to know the real 
facts about the Federal Trade Com- 
mission's investigation of the pack- 


ing industry ? 


There is no mystery in the live 
stock and meat business. 
ates under conditions of intense 
competition and, like every other 





industry, is controlled by funda- 
mental business principles. 


Swift & Company’s 1919 Year 
Book contains many pages of val- 
uable information along the lines 
of the foregoing questions—facts 
and figures that will give you a 
clearer understanding of market 
conditions and the sale of your 
animals. 


It presents a review of Swift & 
Company’s operations during 1918, 
and shows that the profits earned 
(about 2.: cents on each dollar of 


meat sales) were too small to have 
any noticeable effect on live stock 


It oper- 


Address 


and meat prices. 


Send us your name for this val- 
uable book now 


a postal will do. 


Swift & Company 


Established 1868 


4152 Packers Avenue, Union Stockyards, Chicago, II. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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with tight roof and slat sides, to deter- 
mine the shrinkage. As an average of 
the ten years, from February Ist to 
June ist the shrinkage has been 8.9 
per cent. In years when the corn was 
exceptionally well matured, years that 
we would roughly estimate to be sim- 
ilar to last year, the shrinkage has av- 
eraged about 7.9 per cent. Out of a to- 
tal of 8 per cent shrinkage, about 3 per 


cent ordinarily occurs in April, and 
about 3 per cent in May However. 
there is considerable variation in this 


respect, as much depending upon the 
weather as upon the original condition 
of the corn. 


Pruning 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What time of year is best to top 
and trim a large hard-maple shade 
tree? Should the parts be painted 
when sawed?” 

The best time for pruning is in Feb- 
ruary or March, before the leaves come 
out. This is true both of shade trees 
and fruit trees. We suggest that our 
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correspondent paint wounds over four 
inches in diameter with white lead. 


Soy Beans With Corn 

An Illinois correspondent writes 

“How many pounds of soy beans 
would you plant per acre in connec- 
tion with corn for hogging down next 
fal? What time would you plant, and 
what kind of soy beans would you use? 
What amounts of protein, carbohy- 
drates and fat do sey beans contain? 
Would you advise cowpeas instead of 
soy beans?” 

While some people advise consider- 
ably larger amounts, we are inclined 
to think that, for experimental pur- 
poses, with soy bean seed as high as it 
is at present, we would use about eight 
or ten pounds per acre in connection 
with corn. We would plant the soy 
beans at the same time with the corn, 
either mixing the beans with the corn 
in the same planter box, or using a soy 
bean planting attachment. Good vari- 
eties of soy beans are the Mongol, the 











Medium Green and the Medium 


low. The soy bean seeds themselves 
contain about 30 per cent protein, 25 


per cent carbohydrates and 15 per cent 
fat, and in a rough way are compal- 
able to oil meal. The leaves and stalks 
are very similar to alfalfa in protein 
We decidedly prefer soy beans to cow- 


peas in the northern part of the corm 
belt. 
Spreading Manure 
A Page county, Iowa, subscribet 
writes: 


“With regard to putting manure 02 
wheat, is there enough benefit from 
the use of a spreader to justify its pur- 
chase? I have forty-seven acres of 
wheat, ten acres of which are on 
land.” 

We regard the manure spreader 45 
an exceedingly valuable implement 02 
any farm where there is any amount ol 
manure to ‘be spread. It not only saves 
labor, but it saves manure, and will pay 
for itself in a short time. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 








SYST Cees ed OF OM s foley am Oe 
200 Tested Home Plans 


al at Wholesale Prices—Safe Prompt 
Delivery To You Anywhere 





Ne 


HOUSANDS who have been putting it Tells all about our methods, shows specifications 
off,zre getting ready tobuildnow.Don’t and gives WHOLESALE PRICES throughout. 
even consider building until you have Prices most houses two ways—with material 
our big FREE book of Home Plans. Fromit Ready-cut to fit or not Ready-cut. Former plan 
re can build any type of house. Youcan  savesconstruction and labor costs. Book is packed 
uild betier than you are now planning—and with conventence ideas in home building, features 
for less money. Allour pricesare WHOLE- womenlike,specialkitchens, welllaid out floorplans. 
SALE. Study the building items shown Five strong banks and over 100,000 satisfied customers vouch 
below, They are picked at random from our °F us. Gerden-Van Tine Homes are built everywhere. Likely 
° Se 9° : you. oO st. 01 
big Building Material Catalog—the book that saulnie-canihon no difference aes oa live. y wtih ny 
won us 100,000 customers. They will give you complete delivery guaranteed. All material highest quality. 
some idea of how much we can save you on a Remember selling entirely through catalog, selling costs are cut 
complete house. Compare them with others’ to the bone and you buy at rock bottom. You run no risk. 










































. . We do business on only one basis—satisfaction guaranteed 
prices and convince yourself. er mene tad 
—~——J Then send at once for our FREE Plan Book. Don’t put this off. Send coupon for book today—NOW! 
Study Our Regular Prices on these Specimen Items 
; Front Doors Windows Be Flooring : 
7 Plain and fancy | Thin oak, cheap- Roofing Buffets 
: Beautiful art windows in ail erto lay than car- . $00; 8- Top Slate In Douglas fir : 
front doors. Standard sizes pet. Can be put rfaced _Shing- orredoak. All [[fpssliessite 
Dozens of de and at all prices. down over old les. In Redor hardware and \ 
signs, Durable. Plain rail, = floors. Anyone Green. Perma- a | ——— 
i Perfect work- peat, Sy can layit. Eve nent and beauti- > cbtgggtene Dy cane | ae 
| manship. Bevel ransoms, 79c ~4 foot guaranteed. ful. Also roll roof- ers and ‘doors }| — 
i late glass. each. Check = Polished, match- ings with straight fitted. Abig = 
t ne, Fir, and rail windows as ed and ready to edge ($2.95) or dia- convenience; 
| Oak. Pricesup- fowas$1.47. And window hard- lay. 87c per 100 mond point edge ($4.25). Jap-a-Top lots of storage space. Prices 
ward from $3.65. ware of all kinds. lineal feet. Shingles per square............ $7.25. upward from $34.40. 
} Stair Work Screens Quality Painte—Sur- <>< 
| | complete Rye oveey co || Crncemmes agOey ~ Hardware eae 
Plaster Board flight of stairs Sen Choice ot gal. Backed by our Quality the —<— SS 
] as low as $19, biack wire, ¢al- — guaranteeof fullmeas- highest, back- ———=> 
Beats lath and | Material for all yanted Sot ure and highest qual- ed by our 
plaster. Non-con-]} kinds of stair bronzed screen —iity. 28 colors. In25-gal. iron-clad * Metal Lath—Clinches and 


ductor of heat, cold 
andsound. Easy to 
apply. Wonderful 
for walling whole houses or making 


loths. ames , 

Sfseasoned 4 bbis., at $3.05 per 
white wits or gal., 5-gal. kits, $3,11 
gok., Yencow® — per ‘gal. 1-gal.can,$3.18 
Doors as low rT can; }4-gal. cans, 
es $2.65. 1.70 per can; 1-quart 


work in stock. 
Prompt deliv- 
ery. Advice of 
our stair expert 


holds mortar firmly. Espee- 
jally good under stucco. 
Holds baseboards, door and 
window trim. Ex. heavy, 26 


uarantee, 
verything 
you need at 





















wholesale. Frontdoor age, painted both sides. 
new rooms. Price per 1000 feet $36. at your disposition free. cans, 86c per can. locks as low as $2.80. Brice per sq. yard 32c. 
. Lumber Medicine Full Length Glass Colonnades Pt er 
Silatertesss  Feseeame Cabinet nares for Gtase at Makes ¢¥o can bef 
List. Millions of aud Doors wholesale, rooms into one. ishedtomatch 
feet of clear, dry Enables you to ship pedin Pine or Oak any wood 





specially 
made boxes. 
Safe delivery 


clean, seasoned 
lumber at Whole- 
salePrices. Every- 


Mmake an ordi- 
nary door into 


Pedestals with work. Dim.,3 
Leaded Glasa ft. 6in wide by 





















“Built-In” 

} i cabinet, com 
" plete with cas- 
Pie ing. 20in. wide 




















- , 01 ( full-length mir- uaranteed. Doors. Faced ! Lag taf 

F yy el — \ = = Me _— ror door. Mirror ny} sises wis into eit bee rep yes anc 

iedat t’snotice, All gradedin accordance averse, DISS > bevel plate. ae © room. Prices include glazing an Shipped cut 
ioe of the Lumbermen’s Assn. Buy at wholesale, mirror. Includ- Prices $16.00 to a hardware. As lowas $13.20. Like and fit eau : ayy 
save money. We ship to you anywhere by fast freight.  fingalJhardware andnickel,$5.75 $37.15. = cut — $35.00 to $40.00. Without hdw $16.60 Hdw.$1.75 


- Gordon-VanTine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money-Back 
6870 Gordon Street Established Over Half a Century Davenport, Iowa 
Book of 200 Home Plans Free Model farm homes, suburban homes, 


bungalows, cottages—every type of 

house. Book shows photographs, floor plans, specifications, exact guaranteed wholesale prices. 
Also shows many interior, kitchen and other homeconveniences. Materials priced Ready- 
cut or not Ready-cut as you prefer. Every house tested by practical building—many 
built in all parts of the country. Shows work of America’s best architects adapted to inexs 

ive building. No other plan book just like thisone. Free on request. Send coupon. 
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Se ————_—————— During the war it was 
Se Suiriotic not fc, oat. 
caer a ow we can best show 
ATERIAL CATALOG 


our patriotism by build- 
3 


ng. 
U. S. Dept. of Labor 
W.B. Wilson, 


Secretary 
Gordon-Van Tine Co 


6870 Gordon Street, Davenport, lowa, : 


Please send me free the books checked below. 




































Plan No. 1158—Semi-Bungalow Style $1779 





















This yet ciqht-coom cnent-emation oot ( Barn Book (] Roofing ce ; 

a single example of t two hundred more “-.98 eria atalo 
shown in our big free Plan Book. all wholsale. [] Home Plan Book [J Suilding Merete Catalog 
Prices given on each house include everything, | Garages umber, Millwork, 

even to coat and hat hooks, sandpaper, scaf- (_] Summer Cottages ware, Paints, etc.) 3041 
folding lumber, etc. Plan Book also shows 


scores of letters from satisfied builders of our 
houses—tells the amounts they have saved— ey? 6 
gives their complete addresses. Be sure to [edgy 

write for this k today, Use coupon. , yr 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 
Receipts continue exceedingly heavy 
at nearly all markets. Since there is a 


possibilit 














7.50 










Zuarantee 
March Is 
very 


ter 
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ahe receip vill doubtless b 








heavy dur the entire month of Feb- 


ruary \ time is coming, however, in 









, ‘ — #1] 
March « \pril, when receipts will be 


per cent of the ten-year aver- 


a instead of 130 to 160 per cent, as 
recently has been the case. The hog- 
price outlook on the whole is very 
good 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 


ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from February 7 
1915, to date 
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1 markets receipts 


rcentage of average. 
percentage of averag 





percentage of averag 


Chicago receipts, 


pe 
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noi Chicago price, 



























Feb. 7 to 14 136 | 129 209 
Feb. 14 to 21 134 | 135 13 
Feb. 21 to 28 159 | 150 214 
larch lto 7 136 126 200 
March 7 to 14 153 | 142 202 
larch 14 to 21 170 | 174 203 
March 21 to 28 186 166 200 
March 28 to April 4 140, 147 196 
April to 11 180 | 158 199 
April 11 to 18 170 | 155 202 
April 18 to 25 155 | 138 L99 
April 25 to May 2 109 | 117 202 
May 2¢to 9 133 123 204 
May 9% to 16 Marsha 32 | 112 202 
May 16 to 23 100 98 203 
May 23 to 30 116 100 «195 
M iy 20 to June 7 63 77 195 
June 7 to 14 100 115 194 
June 14 to 21 120 | 114 192 
June 21 to 28 94 108 190 
June 28 to July 5 130 11 192 
July 5 to 12 130 130 195 
July 12 to 19 130 | 128 | 207 
July 19 to 26 112 118 210 
July 26 to August 2. 107 118 214 
August 2ta 9 98 113 217 
F August 9 to 16 103 | 111 211 
August 16 to 23 98 104 206 
August 23 to 30 R4 108 207 
August 30 to Sept. 6 83 | 102 210 
Sept. 6 to 13 s6 | 108 | 212 
Sept. 13 to 20 107 112 218 
Sept. 20 to 27 100 104 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 119 | 113 209 
Oct $ to 11 122 127 203 
Oct. 11 to 18 113 110 198 
Oct. 18 to 25 115 112 194 
Oct. 25 to 31 119 112 OS 
Nov 1 to S& 142 125 211 
Nov 8 to 15 111 120 09 
Nov. 15 to 22 140 136 210 
Nov. 22 to 29 70 113 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 157 144 211 
Dec 6 to 13 98 142 210 
Dec. 13 to 20 163 173 212 
Dec. 20 to 27 .. 76 | 128 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2 117 120 209 
Jan. 2to 9 126 148 207 
Jan. 9 to 16 161 148 204 
Jan. 16 to 235 130 140 202 
Jan. 23 to 30 131 185 201 





For the ensuing week the ten-year 
averave has been 191,800 hogs at Chi 
cago. 608,800 hogs at the eleven mar 
kets. and a price of $8.92. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
230,160 at Chieago and 730,560 at the 
eleven markets. “f the price is 200 per 
cent of the average, we get $17.84 as 
the answer. 


° ~ ° 
Rapid Corn Planting 

In,a recent issue we told how one of 
our northern Iowa readers thought a 
four-row corn planter might be a good 
thing. A South Dakota subscriber re- 
plies that he can see no need of a four- 
row corn planter. He says: 

“I raise more than 200 acres of corn 
every year, and I plant it with one 
planter. The most I ever planted be- 
tween breakfast and supper was thirty 
acres _and I had my wire rolled and 
strung on the next field. Of course I 
changed horses that day, and used 
three different teams. Generally I use 
two teams, one-half day each. I expect 
to plant 225 acres of corn this year 
with one machine.” 
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farmer. 


THE FRAME is constructed of high carbon heavy 
angle steel with I-beam bed rail and is amply 
strong to stand the strain experienced in any 
field work. 

FURROW CPENERS of latest design—single 
disc—open or closed delivery or saw blade coul- 
ter type double disc as illustrated. 

GRAIN FEED—double run force feed type—ac- 
curately sows all small grains including wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, rice, peas, beans, etc. 


GRASS SEED ATTACHMENT for sowing timo- 
thy, clover, alfalfa, etc., can be furnished at 
extra cost. 


You will find this drill to be a big time and labor saver. 
Fordson Dealer and have him show and explain to you the merits of the Amsco Drill, 
which is especially built for Fordson Tractors. 


The American Seeding-Machine Co., Inc. 





Amsco Tractor Drills 
Built for Fordson Tractors 


Designed to meet all soil conditions and every requirement of the American 
Uniform distribution of the seed, at an even depth in the furrows, is 
essential to insure the best yield, and the experience of the makers of the Amsco Drill in the man- 
ufacture of grain drills is sufficient warranty of their satisfactory work. 


Feb. 7, 1919 




























CONDUCTOR TUBES of ribbon steel are swiv- 
eled into the tube tops and do not kink or 
buckle. 

WHEELS four feet in diameter—furnished either 
in wood or steel. 

DISC DRIVE GEARING—changes quantity with- 
out change of parts. 

GANG PRESS WHEEL ATTACHMENT supplied 
on special order only at extra cost. 

POWER LIFT —raises or lowers discs when drill 
is in motion—operated from seat of tractor. 


REAR HITCH—for pulling culti-packers or other 
implements furnished at extra cost. 














Call upon your nearest 







Springfield, Ohio 














The money-making hog is the one that gets the right 
One of the best hog feeds 


ration—properly balanced. 
when properly fed is 


De ‘ CORN LA 
EES aS 


The fact that all mixed-feed manufacturers use large amounts 
of Gluten Feed as one of the main ingredients proves that a 
balanced ration prepared at home containing Gluten Feed has 


qualities superior to ready mixed feeds. 

This pure corn product makes the heavy, meaty 
hog that tops the market. It makes the largest 
gains at the lowest cost per pound. 

Write for our new bulletin—‘‘Good Rations” 
and follow the example of successful feeders who 
helped write it. You'll make more money on 
your next lot of hogs. 

Buy from your dealer. If he is out of it, send 
us his name and we will see that you are promptly 
supplied. 


Address Department 6FD. 
DOUGLAS COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 


When writing 





to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ 








Save Hog Feed 


Self-fed hogs are best fed. They get 
to market 30 to 60 days sooner and 
make weight on 15% to 30% less feed. 


60 Day’s Trial 
This 4-compartment round feeder 
is storm and rat proof. Automatic 
ates supply feed only as needed, 

soon tem all fresh and sweet. 25 to 
50 bushel capacity. Lasts a life- 
time without any fixing. Costs less 
than to make it yourself. 


FREE Write for (otnien and price with 
trial offer. Let us prove that you 
can save one bushel out of every four you 


are now feeding. Address, today, 


HUTTIG MILL WORK CO. 
207 independence Road KANSAS CITY, mo 

















Farm Equipment 


Every up-to-date farm has its clipping machine for 
horees and dairy cows. Horses work better when 
relieved of winter coating—cows give cleaner milk 
when flanks and udders are clipped. Agricultural 
schoole and Government farms use clipping ™s 
chines. You should have one. Geta Stewart Ball 
Bearing Clipping Machine No. 1, $9.75. Send ¢2.00— 
pay balance on arrival. Or write for 1919 catalog 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept. 117, 12th Street and Central Ave., Chicace. 





Sheep and Catto 
yee 
& Co., 155 W. Meres St. Chicag: 





Farmer. 
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Here Thousands of Tractor 
Owners Are Insured Against 
Radiator Trouble 
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The Perfect Radiator 


FoR 8 years PERFEX Radiators have 
been giving perfect satisfaction on the 
largest and most powerful tractor motors. 


Thatis why—today—64 prominent tractor models 
are equipped with PERFEX, “The Perfect Radiator.” 


Insurance Against Radiator Trouble 
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PERFEX is insurance against losses due to Triple- Tested At Factory 
leaks, delays in refilling radiators, time wasted while Every PERFEX Radiator is triple-tested in our 
tractor is laid up from cooling troubles. inspection department before leaving the factory. 
Our patented “Elastic Slit” core provides per- First—with air and water under heavy pressure to 
fect flexibility. It resists damage from jolts, jars prove leak-proof. Second—with live, hot steam to 
and shocks of severe field work, or from freezing duplicate actual working conditions of heat and pres- 
temperatures. PERFEX< is the only radiator with sure, Third—vibration test to demonstrate flexibility. 
Cie Denes REGTOv NNT, Choose a PERFEX-Equipped Tractor 
Unequalled Construction When you select your tractor remember PER- 
Pure copper channel plates, heavy bonded con- FEX—“The Perfect Radiator.” Refuse to consider 
nections, front and back, and our patented seamless a machine equipped with any other radiator. 
facing, provide rugged construction and matchless With PERFEX you know you will have long 
appearance. and satisfactory service, free from dread of loss of 
Double lap jointing further guarantees durabil- time and money due to radiator failure. 
ity. Water channels are unusually large. Air Why take chances on less well-known makes 
channels are unobstructed. Every inch is a cooling when PERFEX can be had on 64 of the finest trac- 
surface. There are no fins to cause clogging. tor models on the market. 
Write us for names of tractors equipped with PERFEX 
t Radiators. When you are getting, get the best. 
i Perfex Radiator Company, 834 Flett Ave., Racine, Wisconsin 





Some of the 64 Tractor Models That Are Perfex-Equipped—There Are Many Others 
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Resolutions 


Adopted by the Corn 


Belt Meat Producers’ 


Association 
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be ractor Makers Choose 


liver Implements 


Scene at National Tractor Demonstration, Showing Trectors 
Working With Oliver Plows 


Every year—at the National Tractor Demon- 
stration—tractors and tractor implements have a 
public opportunity to prove their merits. 

Prospective buyers from all parts of the country 
are in attendance. 

Tractor manufacturers are especially anxious 
that their products show maximum efficiency. 

They realize that their success depends upon 
the quality of the plowing and seed bed prepara- 
tion—that the performance of the tractor is often 
gauged entirely by these facts. 

Naturally they select the tractor implements 


that will work with their tractor 


possible advantage. 
Actual test has proved to them that these impie- 
ments are—Oliver. 


This increasing recognition of Oliver by tractor 
manufacturers is best evidenced by the records of 
successive tractor demonstrations. 

At the National Tractor Demonstration in 1913 
there was but one tractor that pulled an Oliver 
implement. On thestrength of that singleshowing, 
and the Oliver organization’s unequalled equipment 
for the task in hand—keeping pace with the great 
tractor industry—the popularity of the Oliver line 


has steadily risen. 


Dominance was reached in 1918 when 85% of 
the tractors at the National Tractor Demonstration 
at Salina, Kansas, pulled Oliver tractor implements. 

Endorsement so unanimous and authoritative 
can admit of only one verdict: Oliver Plows are 
the most advantageous for use with tractors—and 
the best seed bed preparation is secured through 
the use of Oliver tractor implements. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
South Bend, Indiana 


to the best 


Feb. 7, 1919 
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Chart showing number of tractors 
pulling Oliver impiements at Na- 
tional Demonstration 1913-1918. 
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should be swbject to strict super- 


vision. 


Resolved, 
he Bureau of Markets, in so far as it 


oi 


tak. 


manner 





ng producers. 
larkets to digest these statistics more 
pletely, 
tion, 


requested 


violent. 


tesolved, 


solved, 


That we commend the work 
gone about disseminating statistics 


erning the marketing of live stock. 


to the present time, however, this in- 


ation has not been of such a char- 


ras to make it of any great value to 


stock producers except in an indirect 
and is not widely disseminated 
We request the Bureau 


and to give them wider cir- 
and in a more understandable 
We request, further, that it issue 


nts, in which should Ve given average 
es and average receipts of hogs, cattle 


sheep of different grades day by day 


he principal markets in the corn belt, 


rices to be furnished daily to all of 
1arket and agricultural papers, and 
ekly summary also to be furnished to 
papers and to the various live stock 
zations. 
solved, That the Bureau of Markets 
immediately to attack the 
em of reducing the violence of the 
tions in live stock prices. It should 
1 study of the extent to which these 


tions are due to irregularities in 
and irregularities in demand, and 
nipulation or ignorant interference 


established customs, and it should 
neasures by which fluctuations due 
» causes may possibly be rendered 
We further request the Bu- 
f Markets to give attention to the 
of developing a scientific grading 
of live stock, and especially of 


ved, That we commend the work 
the National Live Stock Shippers’ 
e, which has been supported by the 
ers of this and other live stock or- 
tions. 
ved, That we are opposed to the 
from standard time to the “‘day- 
saving plan,” as the change of the 
ng hours caused great hardship and 
venience to the farmers of Iowa. 
That we condemn the Post- 
Department for curtailing the rural 
service in Towa. And we demand 
e-establishment of routes to give us 
d service as we formerly enjoyed. 


solved, That the substantial increase 


number of hogs marketed during 
esent winter, and to be marketed 
the next four months, is due di- 
to the urgent appeals made ‘by the 
ment for such increase, and to the 
promise made by the Food Ad- 
ition that in so far as it could do 
would see to it that the hogs mar- 
luring this winter should sell per 
edweight for thirteen times the 
per bushel of the corn fed into 
Not only has there been failure to 
1 the price promised, but the hogs 
ted during the months of October, 
mber and December have sold for al- 
exactly the average price for the 
years, measured by cost of pro- 
There is now a nation-wide de- 
hog prices be further de- 
iltho there is no material reduc- 
the cost of producing hogs now be- 
rketed or which will be marketed 
the next three months. Any fur- 
epression in the price of hogs will 
evere financial loss to those who 
ed their production against their 
dgment and in full faith that the 
nt promise would be kept. In 
the shortage of meat products in 
there is, in our opinion, not the 
st question but that all of our hog 
ts would be taken gladly at the 
romised by the Food Administra- 
such price should be demanded 
reign buyers. We therefore con- 
inmeasured terms any efforts to 
rther reduce hog prices, and we 
that the government price-fixing 
ee shall at once announce that the 
f hogs on the Chicago market shall 
below $17.50 per hundredweight 
the months of February, March, 
nd May. We base this demand 
pon the rightful claim of the hog 
r that the government shall keep 
with him, and upon the repeated 
ents of Mr. Hoover and the Food 
stration that all our hog products 
rgently needed. 
That we are unalterably op- 
to any further expenditure of gov- 
money for the building of mer- 
ships, and we are equally opposed 
rnment operation of merchant ves- 
nd to a government subsidy to such 


that 


els. We demand that such merchant 


as are already owned by the gov- 
t and are not needed for the actual 
tion of government business shall 
sed of to private corporations or 
ials, and that so far as the govern- 
is to do with the operation of mer- 
ships, it shall see to it that they are 
1 on a strictly competitive basis. 
or such changes in our laws with 
0 shipping as will enable the ship 
of the United States to compete 
| terms with the ship owners of all 
uuntries engaged in traffic between 
ited States and other nations. 
ved, That in view of the large 
in wheat acreage, due to the urg- 
als of the government for such 
and the promise of a definite 
we demand that the government 
ver the 1919 wheat crop in the same 
that it took over the 1918 wheat 








crop, paying the owner of the wheat the 
government price inf full a the time the 
wheat is marketed. We will regard any 
scheme for indirect payment conceived for 
the purpose of demoralizing the prices of 
other grains and farm products as an evi- 
dence of sharp practice and bad faith. 
Resolved, That we call upon the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and upon the 
various state agricultural colleges, to aid 
in making clear the fact that prices which 


have prevailed for agricultural products 
during the past forty years have not 
equaled the cost of production, if the 
farmer is allowed fair interest on the 


money invested in his plant and a wage 
for himself equal to the wage he must pay 
his hired hand. ‘This condition can not 
continue without exhausting the fertillity 
of our land and imperiling our civilization, 
and its dangers should be clearly pointed 
out by such public agencies as our De- 
partment of Agriculture and our state ag- 
ricultural colleges. 

Resolved, That gmhile we demand eco- 
nomic justice for the farmer and stock- 
man, and shall do everything in our pow- 
er to promote organizations strong enough 
to secure it, we are not in sympathy with 
movements which depend mainly for their 
support on appeals to class prejudice, and 
which are fostered by self-seekers or by 
men ignorant of economic laws. The hope 





of the farmer and stockman for a square 
deal must He in a§better understanding of 
business laws and conditions, without 
which he can not hope to secure proper 
changes in existing laws, 

Resolved, That we commend the fear- 
less and sound editorials in Wallaces’ 
Farmer concerning the prices under con- 
sideration by the Food Administration. 
We believe that these editorials were a 
prime factor in maintaining the prices of 
hogs and im preventing a reduction of 
prices below the cost of production. And 
we further commend the paper for the 
general advocacy of whatever was for the 


interest of the producer, 
Resolved, That we commend the work 
of the officers of this association, and 


especially we express our thanks to Mr. 
A. Sykes, president, and Mr. H. C. Wal- 
lace, secretary, for the excellent work 
done by them for our interests. 





Gas Engine Bulletin—Those of our read- 
ers who have been bothered with gas en- 
gines and wish to study up on the matter 
would do well to write the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1013( en- 
titled “Practical Himtts on Running a Gas 
Engine.”’ This is a practical bulletin, well 
worthy of careful reading. 
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CHEAP POWER—Quick 


For farm work can be yours with a 
Barash Auto Pulley 


Save money by using your car 
to run your feed grinder, wood- 
saw, n elevators, washing 
machine, pumping water, feed 
am Cutter, corn sheller, etc. 
Can be attachedin four min- 
«| utes by oneman. No wearon 
tires; easier on car than ryn- 
ning on the road. 

John Stecker writes 
“Used pulley over a year 
to saw wood, grind feed, 
elevate grain. Never short 
of power. The peer of al?.”” 
Why buy an engine when a Barash auto pulley 
—which costs 98 per cent —gives maximum, 
reliable, portable power for use anywhere de- 
sired? Made for Fo or any other car. 
Money back if not satisfied. Send for cir- 
cular and special prices, giving name of car. 


Barash Auto PulleyCo. 


Maquon, Illinois 



















Barash Auto Pulley 



























[NDIAN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 

Finest illustrated duck book published. Tells 
how to hatch and care for atest egg produc- 
How to get a_ start. 


_ Berry's Farm, Box 148, Clarinda, lowa 


— 





“from an 


Dear Sirs, 


doi 
Ali 


VRADE MARR REG US PAT OFP 


ford’s Calf Meal. 
only real substitute for milk. 


Dept. 4642 








there is nothing 


Blatchford Calf Meal Company, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 


“It is good to the last 
drop’’—and is as nutritious as itis palatable. 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal for rapid and profitable results. 
Feed it also because its use guarantees that your 
calves are being matured upon the original and the 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 


in Business Over 118 Years 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 





like it” 


I have found your feed perfectly satisfactory in 
every way. Concerning the calf, can best describe the results 
from what the neighbore have to say. 
to your calf? 
say is "BLATCHFORD'S.® 

From an economical and result-producing standpoint 
there is nothing like it. 
Vv. A. Ranger, 

So. Harpawell, Me 


way. 


economy and results. 


of the calf. 
early maturity. 
ce «Of using milk. 


atchfords 


Calf Meal 


The Farmer or dairyman, who raises his calves on Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal, and who sells his milk for human consumption, is putting milk 
to its proper use, and at the same time is 
making more profit for himself. There are 
thousands of such farmers and dairymen in 
this country, and the definite reason why 
they rely exclusively upon Blatchford’s Calf 
Meal to develop their calves uniformly and 
properly, is that actual tests have proved to Pig Meal 
them that they can depend upon it for eco- 
nomical and satisfactory results. 


Calves Relish It 
and Thrive Upon It 


You will have no difficulty in 
getting your calves to accept Blatch- 


Rabbit Meal 


These products are the standard for quality, simplicity in 
feeding, and for economy. 


Handled by Your Dealer 


Blatchford products are handled by dealers everywhere. 
If you cannot get them in your town, send the coupon be- 
Check the products you are interested in. We will send 
you illustrated literature and name of your nearest dealer. 


low. 


"Ranger, what are you 
I never saw anything grow as she does.® 


Raise More Calves at Less Cost and 
Greater Profit 


You can raise calves at less cost and greater 
profit on Blatchford’s Calf Meal than in any other 
This is a fact confirmed by thousands of farmers and dairy- 
men who have tested it thoroughly from the standpoint of both 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal is a complete milk 


substitute, containing in easily digestible form, all 
the food elements necessary for the full and rapid development 
It puts calves through to a healthy, vigorous, 
It can be used at less than one-half the cost 


Write for Booklet 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘How to raise the 
finest calves on little or no milk,’’ —— full particulars 
regarding this scientifically prepared an 
ration. We will gladly send you acopy free. Write for it today, 

We also manufacture Blatchford’s 














scientifically balanced 


Milk Mash 
“Fill-the-Basket” Egg Mash 
“Bar-Nun” Laying Mash 





Feed 


Pig Meal 





BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 


Please send me your booklet ,‘‘ How to Raise the Finest Caives on Little or Ne 
Milk’’ and your literature on the following checked products. Give me the 
name of the dealer, handling your produets in my territory. 


Lamb Meal [— 
“Fill-the-Basket” Egg Mash 0D “Bar-Nun” Laying Mash CJ Rabbit Mea} 


SSeeeaseee seeseerescen:| 


ept. 4642, Waukegan, Ill. 


C1 Colt Meal r7 Milk Mash 
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| PARALYSIS OF BREEDING EWES. 
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Eighty rods of wire, reel, disk 4 corner, and k stat 
marker, full set ofe dge drop and flat crop all four feet The nose should on 
plates for checking or drilling, furnished lifte } nou p yrevent the 
with each machine. Modeis: checking i a e eoovard ci sg cheek : ot att A 
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lant in Power 






























esses, corn 
Cngines are all double cylinder. 


horsepower 
ickers, saw rigs, te. 


15 #.° H. P. wel 


‘or heavier farm jobs, suc’ 


grain aia. —y BH Sawing, etc. 


evenly and lose compression. 
dust and dirt and rly lubricated. 
Governor, 2 ezhuseten 
Pump. for Book on Light Weight Engines. 


8 horsepower Aa’ feomur Gaiam 


hs only 780 Ibs., being only 52 | 52 Ibs. . per 
-hole corn 
antias ual cutters, large feed grinders, small Sule etc. 


P. oa. ©. weighe only 1200 Ibs., being only 60 Ibs. per 
or heavy duty jobs, such as shredders, shellers, 


Cushman Engines stand up under wear and tear and do not wear un- 
Every running part e 





binder, saving a team, and in a wet harvest saving the crop. 
Also it may be used on corn binders and potato diggers. Very 
easy to move around from job to job. 


H. P. weighs gry 22. eek being on only 40 Ibs. r 


fav b ) i s. Any- a 
h that v ‘ ) 1e | Ed 
flo ' . | gy Only 40 to GO Ibs. per H. P. 
ate ae vole. | gg yet Plenty of Surplus Power 
ga : @§ 4 Compared to ordinary farm engines, Cushman 
sacle geecey ee sma ag 3 Engines are very light for the power they develop. 
yressea ea € i S$ 10ss O 
ee ee eee aac s They weigh only about one-fourth as much as 7 / 
Scat aunaigiihaiiannk dita baie oi aeen ta tials other farm engines. , 
days ils go down, and are unable Hs However, when compared with high grade engines used for a 
oO rise S me fe w the mp- other purposes, Cushman Engines are not regarded as un- fe 
toms, and most afflicted a .| 2 eee ia 
aa Sunn wenienialningh autres a ee imes as mu pe. sepower, £ 5 le 
“thee et od ar Cushman Engines are high grade engines built forfarm ten easier to handle Be 
ee SS — e& work—made as heavy as they Posal to be, but no heavier. for nary like 
ease They are BS They are ees —— and governed so accurately grinding, etc. 4 
| 1. Exercise is the most important fac- | that they do not need such heavy construction. 
| tor to be taken into consideration. See | I Even with their lighter weight, Cushman Engines run much more steadily and Md 
|} that they get plenty of it | quietly than ordinary farm engines weighing several times: as much. They are also & 
| 2 Reduce feed when it is impossible - ead in the world, on account of 
| for the flock to take sufficient. exerci | cs ved design and better material and construction. is 
| A laxative given in sd is very co 
t | beneficial Epsom salts are preferred. | ® 
Look At the Parts the | Two tablespoonfuls is the average dose a 
| for a ewe, repeated daily for four or five | fo 
| days, and then once a week thereafter. | 
Janesville Cuts Out! § | icc siecle SSN INE ica, | a 
. . ‘ é chancel Moke aise sy 
you put in your time plant- paralysis, give more a ‘tention to the rest Move from (273) a 
ing instead oftinkering with the % | of the flock than to the sick one. Raw | Job to Job All-Purpose Fare Motors: » 
planter when you go out with the Janes- Givesccpapepay Obese Ni siete Pheese es 6 se rica 
ville Shaft Drive. Noclutches,nosprings, } } ounce doses has proven very satisfactory They domany Ww e 
no dogs, no chains to break or gum up. 4 Of course the feed must be cut down one- jobs in many eigh Only One Fourth as Much a 
Just a plain shaft. Needs grease only half until the flock shows improvement. places instead as ordinary farm engines. Light weight and higher bc 
once a year. It means getting your crop | Force the sheep to take exercise when of one job in speed mean mere jobs, easier handling, less waste of 
he me, Feed drop = we . vaca Ao they will not leave their shelter volun- | meee. material ‘and fuel and steedier running. Cushman m 
ee every hill as rops ange fe _ — : . ; 
instan tly without sto pping machine. | tarily When drenching a sheep, all pre- Engines are the standard light weight engines of the worid. & 
Provide for any quantity of seed corn |} caution should be taken to prevent the H. P. weighs only 190 Ibs., being only 48 Ibs. per horse: 9 
peracre. Fertilizer and cow pea attach- | liquid from going down the trachea to the power. This is the most farm engine ever built. Be- 
ments furnished. lungs, as Back the sides doing all ordinary jobs, it may be att to any grain 


ay 


nclosed free from 
Equipped with Throttling 
riction Clutch Pulley and Water Circulating 


Cushman Motor Works <:: 
































riding plows, trac- The dose ron sulphate 
CS a Bay disk and one dram ound hog. Dis- 
2-3 14-in. bottoms. At home : Some F pretetpe nana solve the r it water and mix 
behind any tractor. Extra tO and corn plant- wit 1 thin slop. Feed first thing in the + 
heavy flexible frame. ets,shovel and disk ‘ pemenate satiate Mies , 
Scours in most difficult cultivators, listers, morning, eve xther morning for a week. | 
places. seeders and Repeat agair two weeks if the hogs 
Hallock weeders. seem still to be affected | 
Ww rite for book and Copperas is cheap and produces some | 
mention the ma- i Ries. Staal eee nte. at the 
5 ro Tesu ‘ L i ‘ eriments é ne 
chine you are — reg sphei : _ : : 
interested in. lowa station they fo 1 that calomel and 
santo seemed t be much more ef- 
Budlong Tandem Disk ANESVILLE fective Santoni: much more expen- 
Never buckles. Backbone MACHINE Co. | sive than copperas, but wher ts greater 
ckies. : | 
rigid as concrete arch. Established 1859 | effectiveness is taken into conside ratf yn, | 
Trailer always holds place. 34C j Rian R } meer —) 

; y c enter St. we believe that it is really cheaper. The | 
Also made in heavy model | ae : pene Sages i Gace 
for tractor use, | dose consists of five grains of calomel | 

| and seven grains of santonin per hundred 
pounds hog flesh This is mixed with 
u thin slop and given the first thing in 








the morning, on an empt stomac! I 










' most cases one dose will be enough, but 
r) sionally it is worth wh to give an- 
other dose about two weeks late: Chere 
certa is much less bother with 
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Janesville 2-Row Floating Arch Cultivator 
Take 
Floati 





h — work out of cultivation. 
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shift gangs so pramet ly that 
oed exactly as y« want it. 
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THE NEW WAY 


Put Geiaiews On Your Hog 
That Will Let In You Winter Sun 


Use the ‘‘Keep the Pigs in the Parlor’’ kind. 


fort of a sun parlor by 
air of out of doors with 


weathers. 


Don't fail to see Monitors before you buy. 
of the Monitor Model Hog House. 




















Give 


the use of Monitor Twin Windows; and the pure 
out dangerous drafts by the useof Monitor Cupolas. { 
They grow fat quicker and make more money for you. ‘ 


MONITOR twin windows 


are built to let in the winter sun as well asthe summersun. They are three 
times as large and will let in four times the light as the Old Style windows. 


MONITOR suction cupoLa 


are nice clean cupolas, absolutely storm proof and will ventilate in all 
They are designed especially for hog houses. 


Ask your lumber dealer for free bine prints 
Sanitary, completely ventilated, and completely sunlit. 


If he haen’t them, send us his name and we wi!! mail them to you, 


LICHTY METAL PRODUCTS CO., 





912 Sycamore St., 










our hogs the com- 












WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Swayne, Robinson & Co, 304 Main St, Richmend, lod, y a AS] g ; lity 
Ves ar gg night a r 
. r = nt on om value in ir- 
SALE CATALOGS r 8s ! ’ fter serves S pre- 
years” expe ve . 

G eur prices { 1 place "1 \ s of value witl 

t Wemake cat: Sakae rte br ocds .? R < s to dissolve a 
~cattic, hogs and horses. a Rae : Ve) i .. L pit 
FRED HAHNE PRINTING COMPANY of w r nd of this solution ada tw 

i Webster City, lowa ublespoonfuls to each gallon of milk that 








The i 
you from a su 
the leading professions, 
civil service jobs, from teaching or entrance 





















jack of His zh School Training bars 
ssful business career and 
from well-paid 








tocollege, in fact, fromall preferred positions. 


STUDY AT HOME 


You can complete our simplified 
High Schooi Course by spare ti 
home study within two years. A 
postal will bring you full details 
about this Course, money - 
guarantee and Free Bulletin. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
egw ayy ENCE 
Dept *-46 CHICAGO, 1; 
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Z. circular cop 
hamber! No 

chane 
EASIER TO 
OPERATE! 
More a 


day for my book ar 
name of nearest dealer. 


Saaz aaa 


i Want to Send You | 
y Big New Book 


Simplicity Incubators! Gives 27 big = 
easons why this round incubator is a 
o bring you bigger bate! hes of healthier chicks’ ! 


mplict 
ineuhaser. Corp. 








r radiator entirely surro 
No cold side walle! 
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| 
Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 


answer by mall is desired a fee of 1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 








otbers. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
jegal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 


LEASEHOLDS—LANDLORD’S LIEN 
—MODIFICATIONS. 
An Towa subscriber writes: 
A rented a farm from B and gave the 
al written lease. A sub-leased one set 
wuildings and a small pasture to C for 
$100, no written lease or note being given. 
c’s son kept some cattle in the pasture, 
i D has bought the cattle. Can A or B 
» the cattle from D for unpaid rent or 
m them under a lanciord’s lien? 
A rented a farm f:om B in August, and 
s done the fall plowing and put in the 
iter wheat. B died in November, and 
son was appointed administrator of 
s estate. This administrator has in- 
formed A that different arrangements 
st be made, as the farm was rented 
cheap and his father was mentally 
valanced when the lease was executed. 
\ is to pay the same rent as he paid for 
8, and the decedent has always attend- 
to his own business. What are A’s 
ts in the premises?” 
it is clear beyond dispute that the 
ittle referred to in our correspondent’s 
t question belonged to C’s son, and not 
the tenant, and that they were on the 
i merely for the purpose of pasturing 
em, and not for the purpose of transfer- 
g their ownership, they can not he 
t n for rent, any more than the prop- 
erty of any other person. 
‘he second question is one of fact. The 
racts for other than necessaries of a 
son who is mentally incompetent are 
vo And if this could be shown, it would 
pply in the present case. That would be 
a question of fact, however, and if the 
lease is for ‘one year, it is somewhat 








doubtful if it would be worth the admin- 
istrator’s while to plunge into a lawsuit 
for the @ifference between the rent as 


agreed and what he thinks it ought to be, 
especially in view of the fact that it is 
what was paid previously and the dece- 
dent always attended to his own business. 
Our suggestion, with the facts before us, 
would be to stand pat. 


OWNERSHIP OF TREES ON 
DIVIDING LINE. 


\n Iowa subscriber writes: 

\ and B own adjoining farms, and 
each maintains his one-half of the divi- 
sio fence. These farms have both 

ged ownership twice during the last 
fifteen years. About forty years since 
there was planted at one end of this fence 

row of orange trees, which have never 
been cut or trimmed. They are now quite 
tall and mostly dead, and should be cut 
down for posts. Who owns these posts?” 
We assume from the above statement 
of facts that the orange trees constitute 
tinuation of the fence on the divid- 

ing line. If that be the case, one-half 
would be the property of the one owner 
ar the other half the property of the 
other owner. In order to remove them, 
same action might be taken as in 

the ise of establishing a line fence. If 





the parties can not agree, either may call 
i he fence viewers, whose decision is 
Fir 
FENCE DISPUTE. 
lowa subscriber writes: 

What is the legal notice one should 
serve on the owner of an adjoining farm, 
as g for a lawful fence between the 
t rms?” 

first thing to do is to have a talk 
with the neighbor and see if an agree- 
! n be reached. If this is impos- 
s the next step is to address a letter 


fence viewers, sending it to the 
lip clerk, and ask the fence view- 
visit the fence in dispute and make 
g. The fence viewers are required 
v¥ to do this and make a ruling, 
is binding upon both parties. 


RIGHTS OF HUNTERS IN ILLINOIS. 


TI} 


linois subscriber writes: 
this time of the year we are an- 
good deal by rabbit hunters. They 


obt a license and other equipment in 
t ty, and appear to be under the im- 
pr that they must use them by 


g at something, irrespective of “re- 
How can this nuisance be abated? 
nters lawfully shoot on public 
s in Mlinois? What are their 
n the right-of-way of a railroad 


ting may lawfully be done on the 

~ s of another, without first obtain- 
owner’s permission. The penalty 
ition of this law is a fine of from 

5 nd cancellation of the license. 
road being private property, hunt- 
eon would be as unlawful as upon 
nd of any other owner. We have 
able to discover any specific pro- 
against shooting game on the 
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OING to the root of the matter—the seed bed 
from which the roots take their food— you 
get at the principal source of crop success or 


failure. 


That’s why a wide awake farmer, when 


asked the secret of his bumper crop, pointed to 
his International disk harrow and said, ‘‘I began 


right. 


I built up, not down.” 


_No matter how rich your soil, you cannot expect big 
yields unless you give your seed bed a square deal. 
Get a good disk harrow—one built by men who know 


every angle of the business through long experience and 


study. 
ment. 


You have too much at stake to buy an experi- 


The 1919 International line of disk harrows is the 
most complete we have ever offered. You know your 
soil. Whatever its needs, we have the type of disk 


harrow suited to them. 


If a sandy, loose 


two-lever type answers every requirement. 
stony, or trashy ground, the three-lever type, with 
its center depth regulator, insuresa firm, compact seed 


bed. 
disk. 


size that utilizes it to best advantage. Ask 
dealer to point out to you the exclusive features of 


each type. 


loam, the 
If hard, 


If you use a tractor, see our leverless . tractor 
Whatever your power equipment, we have a 


your local 


Every implement in this line is built to serve fully 
some particular farm purpose, to save your labor and 


time, and make you money. 


The line includes open 


end, closed end, and flexible peg-tooth harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows with single and double end teeth, and 
one-horse cultivators with every kind of tooth and 


shovel equipment. 


Check over the list of machines in this advertisement 
and write us for full particulars about any that may 


interest you. 
catalog, 
operation, 


We will, on request, supply you with a 
showing full details of construction and 











The Full Line of International 
Harvester Quality Machines 
Grain Harvesting Machines 
Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 


Harvester-Threshers Reapers 
Shockers Threshers 


Tillage Implements 


Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivators 


Planting and Seeding Machines 


Corn Planters Corn Drills 

Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 

Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 


Haying Machines 


Mowers Side Delivery Rakes 
Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 
Tedders Loaders (All types) 
Baling Presses Rakes 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Comb. Sweep Rakes & Stackers 

Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cream Separators 





Power Machines 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 


Planters Motor Cultivators 
Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Cultivators Binders Pickers 
Shellers Husker-Shredders 


Dairy Equipment 


Cream Separators (Hand) 

Cream Separators (Belted) 
Kerosene Engines 

MotorTrucks Gasoline Engines 





Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons Stalk Cutters 
Farm Trucks Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 

















International Harvester Company of America 
(lacorperated) 


CHICAGO ; 


highways, but it is provided that any per- 
son who wilfully disturbs the peace and 
quiet of any neighborhood or family, by 
loud or unusual noises, shall be fined not 
to exceed $100 Either of these statutes 
may be of assistance in the abatement of 
the nuisance complained of, and it is quite 
possible that the canceHation of a few 
licenses may have a most salutary effect. 


BREACHY BOAR—DAMAGES. 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“My neighbor, who owns the adjoining 
farm, has a breachy boar. There is a 
woven wire fence extending a quarter of 
a mile between us, half of which is mine 
and half his. I went over my part of the 
fence and fixed the woven wire and posts 
in good shape. The three strands of 
barbed wire on top are in fair condition 
only; the woven wire is tight, and the 
posts not over fourteen feet apart. Since 
I fixed my fence, this boar tore the wire 
loose from the posts, crawled under the 
fence and came up to my lot and crippied 
my boar, which is just about one year old. 
He was hurt in the back, and was unable 
to stand on his hind feet for about three 
weeks. I do not think my boar will be of 
any further use for breeding purposes. 
Can I compel my neighbor to pay for the 
hog and for caring for him?” 

There are several varieties of what is 
known as a “‘lawful’ fence, but it would 
seem that our correspondent’s fence would 
substantially conform with the statutory 
requirements, in which case he would be 
entitled to the actual damages sustained 
by reason of an animal breaking thru. 
The measure of damages would be the 
difference in value between the boar as 





it was before being attacked and after. 
The owner of the other boar could be 


quired to pay this amount. The 


party might also be 


eutitled to special 
damages in caring for the boar and bring- 
ing him back to a condition 
value would be greate 


r than at the 


when he was first injured. 


STRUCTED HIGHWAY. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“The snow fills up a cut adjoining my 


field, for from ten to 
ferent times. 


thirty rods, at 


It is on a main county road 
with heavy travel. At such times it 
customary for travelers to cut my fence in 
order to pass by the obstructed part of the 


road. Can this lawfully be done?” 


We know of no legal authority for pri- 
vate persons to cut or tear down a land- 
under any conditions. 
a very general custom for this to be done 
under such conditions as suggested 
our correspondent, and the idea of a great 
many people is that they have the right 
Prevention of such 
destruction becomes a practical question, 
Any person may be e 
pass if he threatens to commit it, but it 
would be impossible to enjoin the general 
The person who actually cut the 
fence would be liable in damages, and all 
who used the breach thereafter would be 


owner's fence 


to take such action. 


public. 


technically liable for 


damage would in the 


nominal. The theory 


where there is a wrong there must be a 
remedy, but sometimes the remedy is so 
expensive that, in quasi-medical parlance, 
the disease. 


the cure is worse than 


njoined from 


trespass, but 


ir case be merely 
of the law is that 


US A 


@ 
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IN 
Engine Prices 
DON’T BUY an Engine at any 


price until you get my Big New Catalog 
and latest offer on Gasoline and Kero- 


sene Engines, 2 to 30 H-P. Stationary, 
Saw-Rig or Portable. Cash or Terms— 





IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. Write me 
today, Sure.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1532 Oakland Avenue Kansas City, M 
1532 Empire Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ae, 








FIR LUMBER RED CEPAK SHINGLES 
9 shipped direct from mills to you. 

Send your bil] for our money saving prices. 

LANSDOWN, Box 909-.N, Everett, Wash. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Big Features 
That MakeThis 
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ments that mean 
heating service anc 
o that soft, clean 
moist heat that y 
Campbell 
Winter-Chaser 


Thousands in 
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sufficiently 
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means the safest, surest, best 
solution of your heating 


Written 
Guarantees 
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Catalog Free 




















If you want to give 
your cows real pasture 
comfort and freedom so 
they will produce milk 
to full capacity—if you 
want a stanchion that is 
instantly adjusted to fit 
the small heifer, Jersey 
or largest Holstein—then 
you will certainly appre 
ciate the exc ad- 
vantages in th CLAY 
2-WAY Swinging Steel 


Stanchion. 


Pasture Freedom 


With the CLAY 
2-WA\ the cow is free 
to lie down naturally or 
turn her head to lick her 
flanks—she is contented 
and produces more real 


dairy profits. 


Our Catalog pictures 
and describes other ex- 
clusive advantages in 
CLAY Steel Bar: quip- 
ment Send today for 


your free copy. 


wm! || 
anos Lowa Gate Co. 
425 Clay Ave. Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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The Tower System 
f of Corn Culture 





x34 

All These Corn Roots Within Five inches of the Surface 
Most successful Seed Growers use this 
modern horse power system of hoeing that 
produces bigger crops by protecting the root 
system. Discard shovel implements: let the 
increased yield pay for your Tower Cultivator, 
which ia complete for cultivating from first 
to last. 

Kills weeds, makes dust mulch:cuts, crushes 
pee re ane yO Insures earlier 
maturity. dapted to all p cor 
belt; light draft, easily No ee 






maid ————————_ 
Adams Co. Extension Ass’n, Decatur, Ind 
reports:**Tower Cultivator greatly increased 

ield of corn per acre, even in extremely wet 
-ason, 








, These results can be yours, Our expert ad- 
vice is valuable; we tell you how and furnish 
the tools to do it. Write forour booklet, “Rea- 
sona»le Reasons Why.”” Be sure when you y 
that thename FOWER is on the cultivator tongue. 


The J. D. Tower & Sons Co. 


oth Street, Mendota, Illinois 











(Original Manufacturers ef Surface Cultivat re) 














WALLACE 


lowa State Grange 
At the meeting of the Iowa State 
Grange, held Des Moines, January 
23d and 24th, the following resolutions 


were adopted: 


at 





Resolved, That we are unalterably op- 
posed to any further concentration of 
power in the hands of state appointive 
ommissions, and that we are particularly 
against the creation of a state public util- 
ities commission, believing that the mat- 
ter of public utility rates is a local one 
al ’ the principles of home rule and 
po} rnment demand that the right 
to re them ‘be left with the various 
town city councils, as t present, 
rather than to be given to a state com- 
mission 

Resolved, That we are unalterably op- 
posed to the so-called daylight saving 
plan,”” whicl nstead of saving t has 
wasted e and money for the farmer, 
who works from daylight nt Tl 
to darkness anyway, and who simply finds 

hour of darkness added in the orn- 

g to } working day if he conforms to 
1 s change It has proven a sé ous loss 

la vontinual ir nvenience to the 

rs O s state and the nation, and 
. g ipon our senators and represent- 
es in the United States congress that 
€ se their influence to prevent turn- 
ng the clocks of the nation an hour ahead 
r 1919, as was done last year We will 
approve and endorse any resolution in- 
troduced in the Iowa state legislature that 
will place this state on record as oppos- 
ng al further tampering with our his- 
tor standard method of computing time 
by the sun 


Resolved, That while we are heartily in 


favor of good roads for Iowa—the very 
best roads, in fact, that we can afford 
we are opposed to the issuance of state 


bonds for the hard-surfacing of highways, 














believing that the county, rather .than the 
state, is the proper unit in this matter 
We are also opposed to the issuance of 
al bonds whatever for the hard surfac- 
ng of so-called transcontinental high- 
ways, excepting as they may serve a local 
need We believe that the road problem 
Iowa is one of improving the communi- 
ition between farm and town, and that 
ary money spent on cross-state routes 
would be largely for the benefit of foreign 
t rmsts who contr bute little or noth ng 
to the happiness ad prosperity of the 
state and who compmse but ar nfinites- 
mal per cent of the total traffic n our 
highways We also believe town and 
property should pay a larger propor- 
of the cost of construction and up- 
keep of rural highways than at present 
We point to the statistics gathe ed bv 
the Iowa State Highway Commission in 
its road traffic census as establishing the 
fact that city and town residents are not 
now paying their share of this expense in 
just preportion to the benefits derived 
from and the use made of rural roads, 
and until the cost is adjusted on a more 
e table ‘basis, we demand that the 
farmers of every county, who pay by far 
the largest share of the taxes for rural 
highways, have the determining voice i: 
the question of what improvements shall 
be undertaken, when they shall be made, 
and how they shall be financed 
Whereas, It has been called to the at- 


the lowa State Grange that 
likelihood of a great shortage 
of for returned soldiers, with a pos- 
sibility of actual suffering on their part, 
therefore, ‘be it resolved that we, the 
members of the Iowa State Grange, indi- 
viduaily pledge ourselves to coiperate with 
proper agencies, to the end that re- 
turning soldiers be given preference in 
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See Them All Here 


MOTOR SHOW 


MANAGEMENT: 


Des Moines 
Automobile 
Dealers 

Association 


Motor Truck 


Dealers 

Association 

Dean Schooler, 

C. G. VanVliet, 

Harter B. Hull, 
Show Managers 


New 





Tractors Trucks 
Passenger Cars 


All three are part of the modern farm equip- 
ment. Here you can see the very 
are most interested in-—-the one best suite 
to your needs. 
Tractors—15 makes 
Trucks—35 makes 
Passenger Cars—40 makes 


one y 





1 
d 








Practically every standard make-all under 
one roof--side by side, where you can see 
and compare. The only chance this yearyou 
will have to look over so many makes, all at 
one time and in one place. 


Here at the Des Moines Motor Show you 
will see the best makes and types of trucks 
and passenger cars forfarmservice. Here 
you will see tractors of every make—two, 
three and four wheel—and sizes that will 
operate from two bottom gangs up. 


Are you interested’ this year in tractors, 
trucks, passenger cars? Then by all means 
lan to attend the Des Moines Motor Show 
February 17-22. 


Building of the Ford Motor Co. 
Des Moines 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











X-Ray view of a 
barn equipped with 
a King System of 

Ventilation 


inn nia angennsnnneiliae a 





How Often Do You Cha 
The Air In Your Barn 


OUR barn should be emptied of foul air every few 
minutes. It should be kept free from harmful exces- 
sive moisture and foul air, yet warm and comfortable 


for the stock. 


Let us make your barn this kind of a building with a 


King System 
conditions. 


properly ventilate your building. 
cease until this guarantee is fulfilled. 


a ventilating sy 
ment We have had th 
bility and save you money. 








Send for the Book, “The King System of Ventilation;’’ It’s FREE 


King Ventilating Co. 


1166 Cedar Street 


On the Jefferson Highway 
Ventilating Engineers for Farm Buildings and Creameries 














When you order a King 
have the King ventilating engineers make a car 
Then we supply the system 
Our responsibility 


It takes many years of experience to 
stem to operate right wit u 
xperience—iet us 


+ 





Unless the ventilat- 
ing system bears this 
diamond King trade- 
mark it is not « 

King System. 













System our first move is to 
ful study of the 
guarantee it to 
does not 







and 





know how to plan 
it making costly experi- 
assume the responsi- 
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OWATONNA, MINN. 







used on an}3 ] 
or without the c 
of the King Syst 
cause of its tu i 








System of 
Ventilation 
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BiggestHatches 
Strongest Chicks 


That’s what you'll get with my 
Hatching Outfit—andIcan proveit. 
Get my big Free catalog 
‘Hatching Facts’’—it tells 
the whole story—gives new- 
est ideas and easiest ways to 
make poultry pay. Learn of 
the many advantages the Belle 

ity has over the “old hen way” and 

1e big profits folks make by using my 


7 O25 140-Ege 


Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


I vrize Wi xd Model—Double Walls Fibre 
Self-Regulated—Hot-Water Copper 
—Thermometer Holder—Egg Tester 
y Lamp—Deep Nursery. With my 
nous $6.35 Hot-Water Double-Walled 
140- chick Brooder — both only $15.95 
East of Rockies 

Freight Prepai 


Towards Express 
nd allowed to points beyond. I ehip quick 
om Buffalo, Minnea- 

polis, 

Racine. 

Sam and Agr’IColleges. F 

\With this Guaranteed § 

Hs atching Outfit and 

Guide Book for ff 
ting up and operat- 
g¢ you can make 

a big income. You 

will also get my 

Special Offers 

They provide 

easy Ways tO ez 

extra money. Save time—order now, or 
rite today for my Free Poultry Book 
Hatching Facts” It tells all. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12, Racine, Wis 


















































—n trata Ne oe Set. . Over 
ae! es! 4 . 
Cost “ey ® one. 
Sere nem . Write 
SEAMAN-SCHUSKB 
METAL WORKS CQ. 








uaranteeMoreEggs 


od layer will transform one dollar’s worth of 
ft ¥ and gupplies into $3 worth of eggs at present 
Drices. To be a good layer a hen must be in top 
f health. That is GERMOZONE’S strong hold, 
1ozone, three times a week, coupled with our 
directions for daily feeding, care and culling 
ackers, is guaranteed to produce better and more 
t health and egg supply, or no pay. 
an averaged 18 eges daily from 21 hens 
r. Germozone costs less than one cent per 
nonth. See the profit. 
er ne cuts out the illnesses from musty or 
1 food. impurities picked up with food from 
ntagion through the drink, roup, colds, canker, 
flammation, sour crop, etc. It goes well wi 
modern method of feeding—grain, vegetables, meat. 
SIXT Y DAYS’ TRIAL—PAY IF S‘TISFIE). To 
who agree to use as directed and pay if satisfied, 












- ,will send GERMOZONE first time on 60 days’ 
tria vostpa without preliminary charge. Write 
os y. stating how many hens you have. Germozone 


by drug and seed stores in 75c and $1.50 sizes. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 432, Omaha, Neb. 


THE LITTLE CHICK GFEEDER 


Saves 
eee 





Economical, nad as Hoye 
strong, dura le, 4 comodates 


thirty to 
A forty chicks, 






































ys 7 PRICE $425 
4 », ONLY Ad 
a Postpaid. 
Order Today, 
Pays for itself 
several times 
ina sea- 
son. 
- AL: 
SS ce } 
7 1 i 
i i t 1 






































"TheCylone My. Co., Box27, Urbana, Ind, 





Greatest Incubator Discovery in 50 Years. 
Insures Strong, Healthy Chicks from 
tron-Ciad Guarantee. 


z- 














combines hot airand water. Auto- 

matic control of heat, moisture and 

ventilation. Centerheat plan, round 

. errs turn semi-automatically with- 
out Temoving tray,---saves and 
money. Simple, safe, sure. 
Write for Big New Free Book. 

PORTER INCUBATOR CO. Box 512 Blair, Nebraska 

EXPRESS 


Mankato Incubator Sx72& 


A high grade hatcher direct from factory 











hatcher. All set up mate for use. 
in nortiuvest. 
rite for free book and catalog. 





Ex. P Prepaid 
Quick Delivery 


Mankato Incubator Co., 6715 Masta, Miss. 











The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
Derience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 


Egg-Bound 

When a hen is restless, and moves 
from nest-box to floor and back to 
nest-box; when she acts as if she were 
in distress, and strains in vain to lay, 
she is undoubtedly egg-bound. That 
is, there is an obstruction in the ovi- 
duct which prevents the passage of 
the egg. If this condition lasts long, 
there will be a degree of inflammation 
which finally develops into decomposi- 
tion of the tissues and results in 
death. Sometimes there is nothing in 
the way, but the egg is so large that 
the hen is unable to pass it. Possibly 
the oviduct has been torn previously, 
and healed in a scar which contracts 
the cavity and prevents elasticity. The 
following excellent advice regarding 
treatment of egg-bound is from the 
English journal, “Poultry”: 

“It is a good plan to watch those 
birds that are about to lay. Should 
they visit the nest frequently during 
the course of the day, and leave with- 
out depositing an egg, it is almost cer- 
tain that something is wrong, and 
when a pullet is in such a state there 
are three remedies that may be tried. 
The first is: Take the bird up gently 
and hold her so that her stern is over 
the mouth of a jug of boiling water, so 
that the steam arising therefrom may 
get to the parts and help to relax and 
procure delivery of the egg. If this has 
not the desired effect after an hour’s 
rest in a quiet coop, the vent should 
be oiled gently with a feather, and the 
bird given a powder composed of one 
grain of calomel and one-twelfth of a 
grain of tartar emetic. The powder 
may be mixed in a bolus of food and 
put into the bird’s crop. If it be act- 
ing properly, a marked improvement 
should be noticeable in the bird a few 
hours afterward, while a second pow- 
der given two days subsequently will 
probably complete the cure. It is ad- 
visable for a while to feed the fowl 
sparingly on a somewhat low diet, 
withholding any fat-forming food, and 
giving lime-water to drink, after the 
system is rid of the powder. The sec- 
ond remedy was advocated by Dr. H. 
B. Greene, and is best applied when 
the egg can be felt. It is: Let an as- 
sistant, seated on a chair, hold the 
bird firmly on his knees on its back, 
with the vent directed away from him. 
Seating yourself opposite, with the fin- 
ger and thumb of the left hand outside 
the bird’s body, push the egg firmly 
but carefully toward the vent, until it 
is plainly visible, and keeping it in 
that position, with a brad-awl in the 
right hand puncture the shell, 
evacuate the contents of the egg with 
an egg spoon, and afterwards, with a 
pair of tweezers break down and take 
out the shell piece by piece until as- 
sured ‘by passing the finger into the 
vent that the cloaca is empty.” 

Another system is to place a clean 
pencil along the finger until the point 
touches the egg, then strike the rubber 
end of the pencil sharply enough to 
crack the egg, and then put a tea- 
spoonful of oil into the vent. 

Hens that are egg-bound should be 
kept quiet and fed lightly. 


Questions About Cockerels 


A subscriber writes: 

“We have a large cockerel that is 
somewhat of a coward. He is a very 
fine bird, but does not crow very much. 
Would it be safe to use him as a pen 
breeder? How many can I put in a pen 
with one cockerel? We have the White 
Plymouth Rocks? Is it all right to 
mate pullets and cockerels?” 

We would not use the large cockerel 
that is a coward. Both his size and his 
cowardice are against him. Our corre- 
spondent could safely make a small 
mating, and not depend on him for the 
best pen. The number to mate with 
one cockerel depends on the season. 
An active Plymouth Rock can be mat- 
ed with from ten to twelve hens, even 
in cold weather. If the birds are ma- 
tured, a mating of cockerels with pul- 
lets is all right for one year. We would 
not make a practice of such matings 
every year; two-year-old hens are 
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better. 


I Want You to Maké 


500. 


. Extra This Year 


ov can doit. Illhelpyou. Mr. Thos. Ashley, Kimball, 
.D., says that from his Old Trusty he sold oxy worth of 
\ eg £200 worth of pullets, $200 worth of roosters, bas 50 hene 
‘ =F and does not count what family used. 
H. F. McDonald, of Mancheste r, Iowa, using sone old 
Trusty, says, ‘‘My poultry sales for 10 months are $1084. Poultry 
+ Paisers are making money this year. Send me your name and 


Get My New Book FREE 
About Chickens 
and let me put you on the road to a big poultry one 
come. This book is more than a catalog. It’s 
poultry book filled with practical information— the 
kind that 99 out of 100 poultry raisers want. Size, 
9 x 12 inches, 
800,000 satisfied customers say that you are not 
tryin someone's experiment when you 
Ret Oa Trusty, sower, Writ sizes— with or 


without metal cov 
HARRY JOHNSON, Man”* 


M. M. JOHNSON cosanaaes 
CLAY CENTER, NEB. 
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Freight or Express on 
INCUBATORS 











Old Trust sang Si 


Grow Wheat in Western Canada 
One Crop Often Pays lor the | Land 











ge ES 






Western cual offers the greatest ie to home seekers. 
Large profits are assured, You can buy on easy payment terms, 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 per Acre— 


land similar to that which through many years has averaged from 20 to 45 
bushels of wheat to the acre. Hundreds of cases are on record where in Western 
Canada a single crop has paid the cost of land and production. The Govern- 
ments of the Dominion and Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta want 
the farmer to prosper, and extend every possible encouragement and help to 


Grain Growing and Stock Raising. - 

ThoughWestern Canadaoffers land atsuch low figures, the high 
prices of grain, cattle, sheep and hogs will remain, 

Loans for the purchase of stock may be had at low interest; 
there are good shipping facilities; bcst of markets; free schools; 
churches; splendid climate; low taxation (none on improvements), 

For particulars as to location of lands for sale, maps, illustrated literature, 
reduced railway rates, etc., apply to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 

M. J. JOHNSTONE. 202 W. Fifth 8t., Des Moines. Towa. 

W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 

R. A. GARRETT, 811 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Canadian Government Agent. 








“14 Years Service 
F - 


ship your hides to Comeie, es 
gets reliable tanner, with years 





styles i 
= toa ual 
TAN Sent 


Des Mornzs, Tow. 


te ash’ 


ilides Tanned 
Soft and Pliable 


and made into cvats, robes, mittens and 
gloves. Send us your cow and horse hides 
and let us tan and make them up for you 


OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


No. 92 gives complete information about 
tanning and making up furs of all kinds It 
is yours for the asking. Send for it Today 


Every Article Fully Gaaranteed 


H. Willard Son & Co. 


“THE OLD RELIABRE FUR HOUSE’ ESTABLISHED 1864. 
20 S. ist St., Marshalltown, ia. 












Ship to us for MORE money, prompt 
returns, FARR grading. Get our 


MARHKET REPORT and LIST. 
I's RELIABLE. 


CENTRAL FUR CO 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Eine Pure bred Chickens, Ducks, 
58 BREEDS i=: ieee eae Yar 


4.4. ZIEMER, Bos it” “aust SOTA 
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A Story Without a Title 


By EUGENE SECOR. 


When I sat down to my desk to re- 


cord the homely facts hereinafter set 
forth, the first thing that occurred to 
me was, What shall I use as sort of 


a text’? 

I suppose one needs a 
ject for a story as well 
mon Without a text a preacher is 
liable to wander far afield and not 
bring home any sheaves And the 
story-teller, unless he has some defi- 
nite object in view, may get nowhere 
as a teacher. A story, I take it, should 
teach some truth or make plain some 
duty. 

Notwithstanding these convictions, I 
could not decide what to call this 
story. One suggestion for a title was, 
“The Heady Hen That Hid Her Nest.” 
That sounded well, and in some re- 
spects seemed quite satisfactory. But 
a question-mark appeared in sight. 
Why did she hide her nest at an un- 
seasonable time of year, when in the 
nature of things she would probably 
never raise a family, even if she could 


definite sub- 
as for a ser- 


keep the eggs warm enough to hatch 
them? 

Then another title was suggested, 
“She Dared and Trusted.” And still 
another, “The Might of Mother Love.’ 
I was so undecided as to which was 


the most suitable for a headline that I 


determined to tell the story and let 
the reader affix the title to suit him- 
self 

One day Mrs. Rock said to herself: 
“I'm just tired and sick of this old 
house and these old nests and this old 
roost, where the mites pester me to 
the point of distraction, even tho I 
want to do my best to help feed the 
world 

“Whenever I lay a beautiful brown 
egg that outmatches the finest work- 
manship of man, Mr. Keeper comes 


along and carries it off. My eggs are 
so precious and valuable that he can’t 
resist the temptation to sell every one 
of them. He'll not allow me to raise 
a lot of babies, even if my mother- 
heart is breaking to hear the voices of 
litie ones, and I long to feel the soft, 
downy things nestle under my wings. 

“I am determined,” continued Mrs. 
tock, “to outwit Mr. Keeper. I'll find 
some secluded spot where I can, in 
peace and quietude, carry out my plan 
undisturbed by these busy-bodies that 
try to thwart my maternal instincts.” 

Mrs. Rock’s full family name is Mrs 
Bar’d P. Rock. She comes of an old 
and very distinguished family, and she 


prides herself on her ancestry. (Some 
folks are forever talking about their 
forebears, and take great delight in 


preening their vanity with the oil of a 


more or less noble lineage.) Mrs. Rock 
dresses in the same style that her 
mother and grandmother did before 


she was born. Her winter gown is a 
mixture of black and white. so beau- 
tifully and artistically put together 
that one can hardly believe that such 
a pleasing effect is produced by two 
such plain colors. And every lady of 
tthe family dresses in this same style 
and it is hard to tell one from another. 
They look as much alike as peas in 
@ pan 

The gentlemen of the family of B. P 
Rock, however, have a fashion of their 
own, and, if I must say so, they dress 
more beautifully and ornately than 
ttheir sisters or cousins of the opposite 
sex 

Isn't it funny that in all the feath- 
ered tribes the males out-dress and 
out-sing the females? And again, isn't 
it funny that the females do all the 


hard work? 
and strut, and make 
quietly submits and 

dirudgeries of bird life 


If only the male will sing, 
love, the female 
performs ail the 


But Mrs. Rock had determined to be 
free She was no longer satisfied to 
ibe the slave of narrow environment 
So she looked about for a safe and 
secret retreat in which to carry out 
her inborn longings. All this notwith- 
standing it was December, and in a 
climate where “December’s not as 
pleasant as May.” 

For two or three weeks, every day, 
when Mr. Keeper fed the poultry, he 
heard a familiar “cluck, cluck,” that 
told m a stolen nest was somewhere 
outside f the usual nesting boxes. 
I where could it be? Tangles of 
shrubbery that might have caught the 
\ blown leaves, under the garage 

her outbuildings, in the brush 





} 








back of the woodpile—where could it 
possibly be? 

In the meantime the weather turned 
cold and several inches of snow fell. 
After a week or ten days of winter 
weather it moderated and the snow 
melted. Mr. Keeper had about forgot- 
ten the suspicious cluck, cluck, when, 


one morning, Mrs. Rock came from 
under the back porch, leading ten 
fluffy little things about as big as 
English sparrows. And she was as 


proud of her babies as ever a human 
mother was who thinks she has the 
most wonderful baby that was ever 
born. The stolen nest was found to be 
only a few steps from Mr. Keeper’s 
daily path to the barn. 

Surprised and perplexed by the sud- 
den appearance of these tender and 
helpless birdlings, Mr. Keeper said to 
Mrs. Rock: 

“What in the world do you want to 
play mother for at this time of year? 
Even while you've been sitting on your 
precious eggs, the weather has been 
cold enough to freeze your babies if 
they leave your sheitering wings, and 
the prospect of raising them in this 


northern climate at this unseasonable 
time is too remote to be worth con- 
sidering.” 

But Mrs. Rock, unabashed and un- 


afraid, replied, in confident and hope- 
ful phrase that was not hard to under- 
stand, by repeating a Psalm that voices 
the faith of all the feathered tribes 
“The Lord is my him 
will I trust. 

He maketh me to love my kind, and 
telleth me how to build the nest. 

He knoweth the path of the cold, 
and fixeth the bounds of the 
snow 

His house hath many rooms, and 
the warmth thereof is pleasant. 

He hath corn and wheat in his bins 
for my sustenance, and will 
grind it in the mills of his love 
for my little ones. 

He feedeth me also with meat in 
tue season. 

Though I enter the valley of frost 
he will protect me from the 
rigors thereof. 

He will gather me under his wings 
and cover me with his feath- 
ers. 

His sheltering heart will fill me 
with all good.’ 


Keeper, in 


Mr. Keeper said to Mrs. Rock: 

“Great is thy love and thy faith, and 
I will try my best to make them trium- 
phant over climatic extremes. But if I 
give you quarters in the hen house, the 


jealous and cruel fowls will no doubt 
kill the helpless things you've brought 
into the world If I find room for a 
coop in the barn basement, where the 
cows are stanchioned, I fear the chicks 
will soon wander off in spite of your 
anxious warnings, and will be stepped 
on by the cattle. I'll tell you what I'll 
do to help you out, even tho you've 
transgressed the law of the hennery 
I'll take you and your precious babies 
to the furnace room, in the basement 
of the house, where it’s always warm 
and comfortable, no matter what the 
thermometer outside says.” 

Thus it was and is Mrs. Rock is 
happy, and Mr. Keeper is reconciled. 
The little ones are no longer little. 
Cracked corn, cottage cheese and oth- 


er dainties have transformed the 
downy fledglings into homely birds 
with uneven feathers and sprouting 
mee 














OR PERGTONS. 


TAYLOR'S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


won first cockerel, frat hen and first pullet at the 


big Des Moines show, 1918. 250 cockerels early 
hatched and 200 females that are big winter layers, 
priced for quick sale. Write _ descriptioz and 
prices. | CA TAYLOR, Ames, Lowa. 


YC @ C. WHITE Orpi ngton cockerels, 83.00 each. 8. A. 








We _ Bud iemeter, Sidney, Illinois 

I C. Buff Orpingten cockerels. Heavy bone Fine 
\. Golden Buff, 3 and 4 dollars each. Mrs. Elsie 
McClure, Willlama, lowa 





S C. Buff Orpingtens excluatvely. Farm raised. J 
1. C. Simon, Eagle Grove, lowa 








White Orpington coc kerels 
C, Hummer, Keswick, lowa 


WOR SALE . pullets, 


also eggs. 





| 








— awe TH ROCKS. 


RPRARAARLD AAPL APA ALAA PPD 








J. A. BENSON, 





“EGGMORE STRAIN” 


50 BARRED PLYMOUTH “ROCK ‘COCKERELS 50 


Big. splendidly barred, and fine shaped. 
Send money with order 
Pleased buyers recommend us in 15 states and Canada. 
with Barred Rocks exclusively. 


$5.00 each while they last 
Your money returned if we don't suit you 
30th year 
None offered cheaper. 


South Fifth Ave. SHELDON, IA. 











RHODES ISLAND HEDS. 





‘INGLE Comb Red cockerels with size, bone and 
goed color. Priced right at €3.00, $5.00, $7.50 and 
$10.00 each. Prices reduced in lots of more than 
three. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
G. H. Paullus, Jr.. Hampton, lows. 





S Cc. Red cockerels, good healthy birds from 
« good laying strain. Ought to please. $2.50 each, 
6 for #14.50. F. Bollman, Wall Lake, lowa. 





YOR SALE—Rose and Single Comb R. I. Red 
cockerels (Bean strain). Al] hatched from pena. 
2,83 and @5each. Johnston Bros., Brooklyn, lowa. 


S Cc. BR. L. Bed cockereis. 
WO. from smut. $2.00 each. 
son, lowa. 





Heavy boned. 
H. H. Miller, 


Free 
Jeffer- 





GINGLE Comb Reds. Write for circular. P. H. 
tO Thiel, Renwick, Iowa. 





OSE Comb Bhode Island Red cockerels, $3.00 
: and $4.00 each. L. 8. Aschenbrenner, Laurens, 
owa 


YINGLE Comb Red cockerele—82.50, $3.00, $5.00— 


from prize winning stock. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. R. D. Hart, LeMars, Iowa. 








oo JE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels. Sire 
— second prize with pen at Dubuque Poultry 


K 
Sho Elmer Meloy Jr., Bernard, Lowa 





~ C. R. I. Red cockereis, large heavy boned, velvety 
OO. red, farm raised, $3.00 each Satisfaction gu- 
aranteed. J.E. Erickson, Armetrong. lowa. 
yt RE bred S. Cc 
Willard Taylor 
oe Comb Red cockerels 
color. $2.50 and 84.00 each. 
Fairview Farm, Newton, lowa 


Red cockerels $4.00 each. Mrs. 
lowa City, lowa. 








Good size, bone and 
Walter R. Bishop, 





TURKEYS. 





N 3, turkeys, Bird Bros. strain. Have the size 
ivi. and quality kind. Young toms % to 30lbs. A 
few hens and puls Also White Rock cockerels 
Sterling Martin, Melrose. » lowa 
N AMM( 1T H Bronze turkeys from the finest strains 

in America. Silver cup winners, bred for qual- 





ity, vigor and size. Mrs. K. B. Powell, Higgins- 

ville. Missouri. 

\ 7 HITE Holland turkey toms #7.00, hens $6.00; 
pure bred. Mrs. A. C. Kingsbury, St. Anthony, 

lowa. 





RONZE, Narragansett. Bourbon Red and w nite te 
Holland breeding turkeys from the finest flocks 
in America. Special prices to close them out. F. 
A. Clark, Freeport Ohbto. 
B" RBON Red Turkey toms 66.50. White Rock 
cockerels €2.25 each. C. W. Patterson, Cuba, 
Wisc onsin. 





W HITE Hol -— Turkey toms. weight 25 Ibs., 88.00, 
hens $4.2 J. E. Talbot, Williamsburg, lowa. 








PURE bred White Wyandotte cockerels, 62.50 each. 
Mrs. John O'Connell, Meriden, Iowa 





B' RBON Red turkey toms, 88.00 to @10.00. Jones 


Bros., Seaton, Ill., Box. 215 








Some good 
range. Ben 


Git v E R aced Wyandotte cockerels 
ones A, reasonable prices. Farm 
Dyvig. Jewell. la 





cockerels at 


Q' IME very choice White a go 
K »L aurens, Ia. 


M7 00 to ba 00 eac h. Mrs. H. Ryon, 
F ARM per P arte’ ige Wy <inhatie coc herein #2. 50 
and63.00 each. Mrs. W. A. Blunk, Moorland, la. 














TICE White W yandette « coc kerels, 82 50 —_ oré 
i for 613.50. T. M. Johnson, Spencer, Ia., 
Qu VER ‘Laced Wyandottes; fine farm raised 
\ cockerels €2.75 each or three for $8.00. John A. 


Johnson, Pilot Mound, lowa 


ILVER I aced Wyandotte cockerels. Farm raised 
S 





and well marked E. ©. Dyvig, Stanhope, lowa 

pon s Al E—White Wyandotte cockerels, 2.00 
ach. 8S, T., Miller, Maicom, Iowa. 

I UFF Wyandotte cockerels Farm raised, $2.00 

up to $3.00 each Henry Doon, lowa. 


Meiburg, 


LEGHORNS. 


~~ eee 


R. C. BROWN LEGHORN PULLETS — 


Extra early. Laying now Write for prices. 






G. M. WEST, Ankeny, Iowa. 
W it SON'S S.C, White Leghorns. Win at Chicago 

1, 2 cockerels; 2, 83 ben and 4 pullet, 300 choice 
cockerels for sale $3.00, 84.00 and $5.00 each. 60,000 
chicks for 1919. Book your order now Eggs in 
season Sunny Acre Leghorn Farm, Sandwich, 
Illinois. Box 4 


SNe: rH Strain White L eghor orn cocke cerels, $1.50 each 
K J Geo. Gaul, Tipton lowa 

Ge Ww.k eghorn covkerets. P ure Aiaprtoan strain 
\.O. Write for prices. Mrs. Joseph Greene, Bernard, 
lowa 

















AB y chix, 200 egg strain. S.C. W. Leghorns, 
parcel post paid, $15.00 to $20.00 per 100. Catalog, 
D. T. Farrow, Peoria, Il!fnois 





Strain Single 
two dollars 


Nort hwood, 4 


Comb W rt te r eghorn 


5 ig Barron 
each rgreen Hil 


coc ker e la. 
Farm. 


extra 
Monroe, Ia. 


QING! E Comb White Leghorn 
. large, #2 and 63 each. W &B. 

nok E Single Comb White 

$1.50 to #2.00 each 


cockere!s, 
Shaw 

L eghorn coc kerels, 
Roy Lease, Galva. lowa 








QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels 81.75 
\) each. Mrs. L. N. Laursen, Rutland, lowa 











White 
white, #2 


I aasiniures 
00 each 


cockerels, 
Mrs. Geo 


extra 
Roe, 


QINGLE Comb 
\ large, pure 
Bellevue, lowa. 





I R. HEASLEY'S egg-basket strain 8. C. Buff 
Legborna cockerels, $2.00. W.H. Russell, May- 
nard, Minn 


GINGLE Comb 
i fine $2.00 each 








White Leghorn ocockerels, 
H.S 


extra 
Petersen, Kirkman, Jowa. 





| 
| 
| 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


ELMHILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 
WEIGHT WITH QUALITY 
200 cockerels with lots of size and bone. com- 
bined with best of shape and color. Both matings. 
New blood for former customers. 
J. KE. enow, - Maquoketa. lias 








W HITE Rock cockerels with size. bone and 

quality. Priced at $3.00, $5.00, $7.50 and $1(.0 
each. A discount given on orders of three or more 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. Fred 
J. Paullus, Hampton, lowa. 


RISTOCRATS—Big boned beantifully Barred 

Plymouth Rock cockerels of the a | Bigby 
and Narrow-bar families. $3.00 and 85.00 each. W ‘| 
bur Durall, R. 2, Stockport, Iowa. 








THITE Piymouth Rock cockerels, extra fine. 

large, matured birds. Fischel strain. Also two 

Rouen drakes. wie for prices. row a, 
Hedrick, lowa. R. R. 





Fw vigorous pure bred White Rock coeKereis 
7? to 9 Ibs. $5.00 and $7.50. Satisfaction cu- 
aranteed. J. V. Buchanan, Ottumwa, Iowa. R. 7 





ARRED Rock cockerels, large boned, yellow 
legs, well barred, farm raised, good laying strain, 
$2.25 and $2.50. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, Gowrie, lowa 





Soe Rocks, O. K. strain, large, vigorous, ex- 
cellent barred cockerels, both matings, $3.00 up. 
Mrs. Minnie McConaughy, Martelle, Lowa. 








pus bred. farm raised, Barred wee Ne ¢. ek 
cockerels, $2.00, #3.00 and 5.00. Mrs 
Hanser, Gowrie, Lowa. 





+= raised, pure bred Barred Rocks, large 
boned, well barred. Cockerels for sale, quick 
Hi. | P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville. lowa. 





F%2 SALE—Thoroughbred Barred Plymouth 





Rocks. D. H. Lesher, Marion, Lowa. 
PS RE bred Buff Rock ye #3.00 each. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. E. R. Robinson, R. 4, 


Lake Park, lowa. 





( AK Grove Farm Barred Rock cockereis for sale 

Write for prices. Edward Cook, Manchester. la. 

\ ’ HITE Rock cockerels, pure bred, farm raised, 

$3.00 each, $2.50 for6 or more. G. A. Linda, 
Hampton, Lowa 








ARRED Roek cockerels, large, heavy bcned, well 
; “ae $3.00 to $4.00. C. H. Joes, R. 61, Pawnee, 
llinois 





Rock cockerels. Twenty 


\ ATURED Barred 
4 Mra. Walter Smith, 


years breeding. $3.00 each. 
Jefferson, lowa. 





Wa Barred Piymouth Rock cockerels, 

big. fine fellows, $4.00, 95.00 each. Lafe D 

Wright, Knoxville, Iowa. 

if ARRED Rock cockerels; 
each, hens, $2.50 each. 

telle, Jones county. lowa. 


ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels. Farm range 
Best laying strains, $2.50, J. H. Wright, Dana, 
lowa. 


j 7 HITE 
range. 


Di‘: tK Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels, #2.50 
$3.50, 85.00. Allan E. Owens, Traer, lowa 


heavy; bars fine, $3.00 
Bud McConaughy, Mar- 








standard bred, open 
Clarksville, lowa 





Rock cockerels, 
Margaret Hunt, 





LANGSHANS. 
I IGH scoring, pure bred Black Langsbaa cock 
erels. W.J. Morgan, Seaton, IIL 











BE ACK Langshan cockerels, “Greenback strala 
extra size and quality, 83.00 to $5.00. Lynn idee 
Farm, Walter A. Lynn, Grundy Center, Iowa 








DUCKS. 


WHITE PEKIN DUCKS, ¢" 


ioux Rapids, I 


\ 7 HITE 
each. 


drakes $2.50, Ks 
$2.00 Cc. H. Pewsey. 
owa 








Indian Runner ducks and drakes, #2.( 
Paul J. Cody. Swea City, lowa 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





QToc K and eggs for sale in Single and Re se 5 
‘ Reds, Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, Wh Wy 
andottes. White and Barred Rocks, Single 
White Leghorns, Pekin and Runner ducks 
Schroeder, St. Peter, Lil 


August 





per LOL SK, Embden. African geese kin 


Roven, Runner ducks; Bronze, Holland, Bourbor keys 
leading- varieties chickens, fow!s, eggs; incubators; re ale 
prices; catalog free. R. F. Co., Sex 607, Mankato. Mine 


Write for our Illustrated Cc trcular 
“SHIP EGGS WITHOUT BREAKING 
Tells how to get more for your selected eg 

DIAMOND BOX MFG. CO., Minneapo 8. ¥ 


1949 SOCKERE 


COCKERE 

Aye Bros., Bislr, 
50 \ arieties fine northern raised thorobred Cl 
Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Fowls and eggs at 
sonable prices. Write for catalag. W. A. WEBER, Mankato, Mie 
100! R. C. B. Leghorn cockerels at ® 00 ea 

R Red cockerels, $2.50 each. 50 f. ‘ 

L egborn t.. at $22.00 per dozen. Order t 

F M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, Iowa. 











4. varieties. Free ook 
Neb. Box 2. 

















) XTRA fine Dark Cornish game hens, 83.00 e 
4 cockerels 63.00, three for $8.00. 
Jacob Fieck, Enfield, Lil. 


African ga % 
85.00 












25 Leading Na Ge of the: delivery poms 
’ teed. Postpai anc 
=~ ip hatcheries in U.S. FREE 
Miller ‘oultry Farm, Box w ter, Mo. 
144 


Letest and best yet: 
pages, 215 beautiful 5 ret, 
rearing, feeding and disease informatio. 


Poultry Boo 
hatching, y 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 p d 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. Tells how t ad 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for iad 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 105, Clerinds, !o#* 
— 








Please mention this paper when wr! 
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| INCUBATOR 


: © Sell This Year 


vd We state this positively as a friendly warning to » What Does This Mean to You? 














“ 1. = rere sSive features. Improvements you want, every one of which will help you 
en Se, Dee SS oo ; : hatch more chicks with less work and at lower cost and at a greater profit than 
as - . a r 1g possible with ordinary incubators. 


HERE THEY ARE— CHECK THEM OVER 


No. 1—X-Ray Radiator Heate-— No. 6—Big X-Ray Ol! Tank—— No, O—Improved X-Ray Con- 
An excellent feature. Distributes On!y one filling of oil during hatch, struction. Case of dry California 
heat where it’s wanted. Saves time, work and worry. redwood i enameled 

No. 2—New X-Ray Vapor Gen. - No. O—X-Rey_ Cae ,Arrester—- ea finest workmanship 
@rator—Produces an istributes No gas can poss 9 n = 
moisture just right without care or Ing Chamber. Better hatches and « No 10—X-Ray Central Heatin 
attention. healthier chicks. Feat equally "Qlecincned’ —— 

No. 3——-X-Ray Quick-Cooling No. 7——X-Ray Nursery Tray—A waste, 

Eog Tray—Cools eggs eo place for the newly-hatched chicks. No. 11——-X-Ray Automatic Reg- 
Eges easily and quickly turned. Keeps machine clean and sanitary. wlator. Always on the job. Keeps 
Sag-proof—rust-proof. tasily removable, i "t fail 
\ No, 4—X-Ray Automatic Trip— No. 8—X-Ray Hinged Glass Top No. 12—X-Ray Perf ‘Ther- 
X-RAY. S Adjusts lamp just right ali the —Icnables you to see every part of mometer Hoider—Holds thermom- 
’ Saves oil and prevents waste hatching chamber and r ther- eter in right position—close to eggs 

THE WORLD'S heat. mometer without opening machine. al] the time and easy to read. 


The eight other features, Simplicity_of Design, Special lame and Wick, Automate Forced Ventilation 
SUPERIOR System, Improved Egg Tester, Durable Finish, Safety Principles, Handy Height, ete., not found on ordinar- 





y all who are thinking of buying one of the World’s we * ? ; 
Superior X-Ray Incubators or Brooders this year. : The limited output of X-Ray machines puts it squarely up to you 
The famous X-Ray Incubators will not be pro- to rush your order now—today. You cannot shirk your duty to 
IP ocean ‘big, unlimited quantities as in years ere ren reek Sencig be Seen pond? 
ast. The output of the great X-Ray factory : a ‘ 

. js limited to 9,000. Think of it—less than half put into service means a help to that end. 
our normal demand. Wartime conditions You can prove loyal to your country and make more money 
* have affected us like they have manufactur- for yourself than ever before by putting an X-Ray Incu- 
" ers in many other lines. : bator to work. 

. We pion Ps =a — “9 quantities et Shipped By Express The experience of thousands of users proves the fact that 
sae the d : v4 — pte aie PRE PAI 8) -Th our machines succeed where others fail. They’re prac- 
= to meet vo Papin. apoio waRy eee S tical. They’re easy to, operate. You get good hatches 
~ Some people—a great many we fear— Same Day Your et Bowe cost. 

who want X-Ray Incubators, will not “ : 

be able to get them this year. “First Order ls Received eg ~ soe or hey — a over. Those 
. come, first served”—get your order # who or ert eir A-inkay now wi e the ones to proht 
th in early. Order NOW and be safe. That's the X-Ray» y, GwyX next spring. 

: “\ goes (CA without delay, Trouble or extrs ex: CRCejCGGxXAA 
is- ° Te rest _= . _ e E “ -” : 

“§ 5 mace nes CAO pense to you. Erety order is “Rush AZZ ZZ ee 
= DY aye ke , Z ZZ Particulars 
ie g « 2 —GAX27 Ab : 
la. . out * 
-1 > , Big Hatching ZAZA re | 
B WH = é : EAA Wonderful § 

s : REA SS; / 5 ——# Incubator & 
rell 3 ae . —— : 
ee, 5 ; % : a — Before You & 
a? : Se ~ 4 Buy Any. 

eee —a Buy Any. § 

as > ae That Make Big Poultry Profits %& ~ 
th, S aed 2 —— 

=  E c X-Ray Incubators are wealth producers. They make money EEA 

% Wz i RE CO 

n y 5 x | ess e n ° °o zht, eryday satisfé 
= 5 +See y » any incubator made. Put an X-Ray to work for you this season; let CAAA 
- mit NO EERE | E it earn real poultry profits. It’s the machine that has more improve- EA 
00 : y / : ments, more exclusive features, more conveniences, more actual value, BAA 
ar >) a ‘ Lm =! id than anything else ever built for the same purpose. It’s the modern AAA 

rail Sx —_ 3 ; incubator—up to date in every way. Behind it are many years of suc- AA 

_ x “Zz , a | cessful incubator-making experience and the endorsement of over EAA 
Ke 5» f 200,000 satisfied users, It’s different—unique in ampearance and prin- EAA 
De, Bf il SS ciple. Users call it the “Feature Machine” because it has 20 great, exclu- A; 


\ 


s 


POPPI PLL LL LLP AD LOL DAI OM Gl LLL ADIT 
_ 
a“ 
s 
Mae LEZ 





il fac king big hatches easy, inc oe i fit i s why 
INCUBATOR, Imachintsy has earned the reputation of being the World's Buperioe Incubetor. All these great features fwliy 
MAKES explained and illustrated in our new catalog. 
> 
= | prvi Don’t Fail to Get Our Wonderful New 
| SURE. Catalog No. 513. MAIL COUPON NOW! 
The finest, most complete Incubator and Brooder Catnieg, aver published. Hand- 
somely printed, richly illustrated in colors. Explains all X-Ray improvements i 
; detail. Every machine shown in natural colors. You are not equipped to bu 
otine. » any incubator until you have read our book from cover to cover, ail coupon: 
or send postal card. Any way to get it quick. 
ONLY 9,000. 
= i X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. 
WILL YOU 
BE WISE . THE FINEST é 
. INCUBATOR . 
ENOUGH : BOOK EVER \~ ; poner epgpgnegereememes a | 
TO ACT = PUBLISHED, yy, \ = Sx 
M2 | — ° = < 
nee a a = This Coupon a 
‘ — 
“ata + als A Ne Will Bring the X-Ra r 
R is Y > / \y X-Ray Incubator Co., 
a 2 our = : : y) Des Moines, Iowa. a 
re on p Send me at once your FREE copy of your new 
In the X-Ray a oN = “i catalog No. 513. 
Our brooders are as far ahead em Of all similar : i 
equipment as our @e-m famous incu- 
al bators.They make eo 14 home for 3 
nest \ little chicks a => roomy, 
EE well - lighted, —s well- 
Mo. SS ventilated, cor- = P 
- J rectly heated Se ’ 
144 >— Shelter that — 
ree : meets all require- cn 
_ : ——\wy ments. They save —— 
* m money for you. Most 
s. +7 Satisfactory and eco- a 
lows nomical brooder to care XG ¥¢ y 
<a i for and operate. y w/, if 7 | 
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weather and places! 


stands supreme for service. 


other makes combined. 


wear insures the saving of money. 


needs of all who work in the open. 


get it quickly. 


Insist on “U.S. Protection.” 


New York 





Be “U. S. Protected” 
When the Going’s Rough 


Rubber footwear that is sturdy, comfortable, 
long-wearing and built to stand the roughest 


That’s U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear. 
It keeps feet warm 
and dry under the most trying conditions. Dur- 
ing the war, the Government probably used more 
U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear than of all 


U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear is she foot- 
wear for outdoor workers. Every pair of the many 
styles is built staunch and true by patented proc- 
ess, reinforced where greater strength is needed, 
yet altogether roomy and easy on the feet. Longer 


U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear comes 
in all kinds and styles suited to the special 


dealer has the kind you want or can 
To make sure of 
“U.S.” quality, look for the “U. S. Seal” 
—trade mark of the largest rubber man- 
ufacturer in the world—on each pair. 


United States Rubber Company 


Gi Pati olofse inerehavu-rte 


3 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to ava!l themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 


A 3-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Changing Size of Pulley to Get ° 
More Power 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“I am using a 1%-horse power gaso- 
line engine for sawing wood, but the 
engine is not quite strong enough. 
What do you think would work better, 
either have the pulleys so the saw 
would run 1,200 to 1,300 r. p. m, or 
have them so the saw will run slower? 
The saw rig has an 80-pound fly- 
wheel.” 

The best thing in this case is to get 
a larger engine, as the one described is 
too small to handle a wood saw prop- 
erly. Usually 3% to 4 horse power is 
considered the smallest which will do 
sueh work properly, even for cord- 
wood work. Generally any certain saw 
is designed to run and give best re- 
sults at a certain number of revolu- 
tions per minute, which should neither 
be imcreased or decreased. This speed 

wpon the size of the saw, the 
quality of its material and temper, and 
te a certain extent the work it has to 
do. The following figures show the 








place on top of these a false rack half 
the length of the main rack, so that it 
would slide back and forth on the pipe 
as a track. Figure 2 shows how this 
false rack is constructed. Unless the 
floor boards of the false rack are ‘air- 
ly heavy, a third 2x6 will probably be 
needed at the middle. The guides can 





fig £ Fave rect ® side om gos mes 


simply be two %-iach bolts driven into 
holes in the lower edge of the 2x6 
cross-pieces. The pipes can be fast- 
ened to the hay-rack with bolts at 
each end and with large counter-sunk 
screws at the middle cross-pieces. If 
desired, the end bolts can be left pro- 
jecting above the pipes about an inch, 


Fig / Oreirory hoyrock wath gus pipes on which Jolse rock movet 


speeds at which various sizes of circu- 
lar cut-off saws should run, giving first 
the diameter in inches; _second, the 
speed of high-grade, well-tempered 
scaws in r. p. m., and third the speed 
of ordinary cordwood saws: 


Diam. High-grade Ordinary. 
| eae eee 1.970 
eee | ee 1,500 
UN cnisctks wank 1,950 1,300 
SRT le eee 1,200 
2a ee 2 ee 1,100 
_ ee ee LS EE ee 1,000 
Ae J ae 930 
a Tee: ee ee ae 870 
UN As Ge ak ek EO, Seisinc sal liahe wie $20 


Speeds can not go much above these 
given amounts without danger of ex- 
cessive vibration and possiole burst- 
ing. while slower speeds will mean that 





the saw will not be doing its best work | 


and will pull much harder 
should 
speeded up a very little if the saw is 
not running fast enough, but the best 
thing will be a larger engine. 


A Labor-Saving Addition to the 
Hay-Rack 


Would you be interested in a meth- 
od by which one man or even a good 
boy can take care of the hay from a 
hay-loader, even in heavy hay? We 
show herewith a simple device used 
by a farmer in Kane county, [linois, 
which will take the heaviest work off 
the man on the load, and will also 
make the load come off in better 
shape, either in using the hay fork or 
sling. And it is so simple that any 
farmer can make one at the cost of a 
few dollars’ worth of materials and a 
few hours’ time. 

What this farmer did was simply to 
put a 1%-inch ordinary iron pipe on 
top of his hay-rack, between the outer 
rails, as shown in Figure 1, and then 


than it | 
Possibly the engine might be | 





to act as stops to keep the false rack 
from sliding off at either end, or some 
other sort of a stop can be arranged 

The front ladder of the hay-rack 
should be clamped to a piece of 1\- 
inch pipe by means of two clamps 
When it is desired to use the false 
rack, this ladder is removed and bolt- 
ed to the front 2x6 of the false rack. 
while a crank is placed on the end of 
the pipe, a rope is fastened to it and 
to the false rack, and im this way the 
false rack can be moved forward even 
when heavily loaded, some axle grease 
having been placed on the side pipes. 
The false rack is first pushed back to 
the rear of the hay-rack and the rear 
half of the load put on, then it is pulled 
forward by means of the crank and 
rope, and the rear half loaded. If you 
expect to use a hay-loader next sum- 
mer, now would be a good time to build 
an outfit of this kind. 


Best Type of Engine for Sta- 

tionary Power 

A Minnesota subscriber writes 

“Which is the best type of sta 
ary gas engine for such belt power as 
operating a small shredder, silo {iller, 
30-inch circular saw, and so on—the 
single-cylinder, heavy-built engine or 
the four-cylinder, high-speed engine’ 
I am considering a four-cylinder motor 
with a bore of 2% inches and a stroke 
of 4 inches, which is claimed to de 
velop 8 horse power at 1,000 r. p. m- 
and which weighs about 450 pounds. 
while the single-cylinder engine o/ the 
same horse power weighs from 1.2! 
to 1,500 pounds. The prices of the tw? 
engines are about the same. 

“Do you think the engine des« ribed 
will develop 8 horse power, as it § 
claimed to do, and that it will be the 
best for the work I have to do’ 
want an engine for my own use aroun 
the place, and it will not be moved 
about very much. Please answer, tell 
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“One man and a Moline-Universal Tractor will do about 
the same work (taking a season through) as two men with 
four horse teams.”—Crumbaugh Bros., Vandalia, Illinois. 


Statements such as this from Moline- 
Universal owners—and we have many of 
them—support our claim that the Moline- 
Universal enables one man to do twice as 
much work at about half the expense as is 
possible with horses. 

With a Moline-Universal you can plow 
9 acres a day, double disc 27 acres, drill 
35 acres, cultivate 15 to 20 acres, mow 25 
to 35 acres, and harvest 30 to 35 acres. 
Figure out for yourself how long this would 
take you with horses. Then keep in mind 
that in case of necessity you can work night 
as well as day, because the Moline-Uni- 
versal has complete electrical equipment, 
including electric lights and self-starter. 

As for expense it runs about half what 
the same work with horses would cost. 


Charles J. Deck of McArthur, N. D., says: 
“I plowed 60 acres—fuel amounted to $32.94. 


It would have cost me $82.40 to plow this 
with 6 horses, not figuring feed for Sunday, or 
rainy days. I did not have to get up at 5 
o'clock every morning either.” Mr. Deck did 
not consider the saving of his own time. 


“If I hadn’t had the Moline-Universal | 
would have kept 4 more horses, which are a 
bigger expense than the tractor,” says J. E. 
Carey of Wilmington, Ohio. 

Many other statements similar to this prove 
that the cost of operating a Moline-Universal 
Tractor is no greater than maintaining three or 
four horses, while it will do twice as much 
work. Then there is another big advantage— 
belt work. The Moline-Universal has enough 
power for all ordinary belt power requirements. 


“I purchased a 20 x 36 separator and then 
threshed my grain, pulling it with the Moline 
Model D. The tractor handled the separator 
very easily and did fine work. After I had 
threshed my own grain, | threshed for four of 
my neighbors, about 350 acres in all.""— G.C. 
Appenzeller, Bouton, Iowa. 


Considered from every angle the Moline-Universal is the best tractor for you. 
It does all farm work, including cultivating. One man operates both tractor 
and implement from the seat of the implement. It will make you money. See 
your Moline dealer now or write us for full information. Address Dept. 20 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Quality Farm Implements Since 1865 
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5 DISCING WITH A HUBER LIOMT FOU 


Powerful, Yet Light in Weight 


HERE is a nice balance between weight and 
power in the Huber Light Four—great traction 
power with light tractor weight. It’s powerful— 
pulls three plows and turns an acre an hour. It’s light 
—works on plowed ground without packing the soil. 


Lightness means fuel economy. Less power con- 
sumed in moving the tractor gives more power to the 
draw-bar. The third plow permits 50% more work 
every hour you run. This means economy of time 
when minutes are dollars. It also gives you 50% more 
service every mile you travel. This means economy 
of up-keep and long life to the tractor. 


After the field work is done, it pays for its keep by 
doing all your heavy belt work. It not only runs the 
feed mill and buzz saw but it has plenty of power 
for the ensilage cutter, the clover huller, the corn 
shredder or the small grain thresher. It sets new 
standards all along the line—Econo- 
my, Simplicity, Durability. 

Ask for the name of the nearest dealer 
and Booklet “‘ Doing the Impossible.” 


The Huber Manufacturing Company 
638 Center Street MARION, OHIO 
Established over 40 years 


Canadian Branch—Brandon, Manitoba 





Weighs about 6,000 
pounds. 12 h. p. at 
draw-bar; 25 h. p. at 
belt. Four - cylinder 
Waukesha motor. 
Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings. Perfex Radia- 
tor. Short turn. Self- 
steering in the furrow. 
Center draft. Burns 
gasoline, kerosene or 
distillate. Road 
speed 2!4 and 4 miles 
per hour, 





























ertilizer 
s-an\Inve simén 
ens 


Ican spend in fertilizer the 
better off I am, just so long as each 
additional dollar returns it’s profit.” 
The question is 


Not How Little but 
How Much Fertilizer 
Can You use to advantage 


Your investment in land, buildings, 
stock, and machinery is fixed—and must 
be carried, regardless of the size of your 
crops. The way to make this entire invest- 
ment pay a bigger profit is by using fertil- 
izer. The same labor, the same work horses, 
the same machinery, the same land— with 
fertilizer added— —wili earn a bigger return. 


Are You Using Enough fertilizer ? 


Increase your plantfood application 
this spring by using higher grade fertilizer. 
Buy fertilizer containing not less than 4 
per cent. of total available plantfood—phos- 
Phoric acid, ammonia and potash. High 
grade fertilizer furnishes plantfoods at the 
lowest cost and returns the biggest profit 
on the investment. 


Write for our interesting alletin on fertilizer usage 
Soil Improvement Committee 
of the National Fertilizer Association 
934Postal Telesraph Bldg, 4434The Munsey Bldg, 
‘Giaee Baltimore 
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ing the good and bad points of each 
type.” 

For the sort of work described, with 
little moving around, and for work 
where there is likely to be a good deal 
of chugging and other sudden calls for 
power, we believe there is no doubt 
that the single«ylinder, heavy engine 
will give the best satisfaction, even 
tho it costs considerably more. The 
chief advantages of the ‘four-cylinder 
type are the light weight and the 
slightly steadier power with a steady 
load, and the less amount of vibra- 
tion. The single-cylinder engine is 
more simple and will give less trouble 
and longer life under heavy work; will 
probably give better fuel economy, will 
burn kerosene better, and will have so 
much power stored in its fly-wheels 
that it will not chug down so easily. 
The engine described by our corre- 
spondent figures only a little over 7 
horse power. It might make 8 horse 
power when new and in the hands of 
an expert, but our correspondent could 
not expect to get that much out of it 
under his conditions. 

It seems to us, however, that our 
correspondent would be making a mis- 
take in buying an 8 horse power sta- 
tionary engine to do the work he has 
in mind. In the first place, 8 horse 
power is entirely too small a power to 
try to use for shredding and silo fill- 
ing, as at least 15 horse power should 
be used to make the labor count for 
what it should. Life is too short to 
feed a silo-filler a stalk at a time, as 
would almost be necessary if the silo 
is 40 or 50 tfeet high. Why not add a 
little to the price of the outfit and get 
a tractor, and use it 45 or 50 days a 
year instead of only five or six? 


An Unprofitable Farm Made 
Profitable 


An Illinois farm management dem- 
onstrator reports in the following on 


an interesting case of how easy it 
sometimes is to make a farm more 
profitable: 


“A Tazewell county farmer had giv- 
en a survey record of his farm busi- 
ness, which fell below the average of 
the community. It had not impressed 
him strongly, because he felt his sur- 
vey record was perhaps inaccurate. 
The next year he kept a farm account 
ibook, and when it was worked out, his 
returns were again found to be below 
the average. This time he was in- 
terested, because he felt his record 
Was accurate, and the results, as com- 
pared with his neighbors, likely cor- 
rect. To quote his words, he said: 

‘*‘Now tell me what’s the matter 
with my farm. I know I am not doing 
as well as my neighbors, and I want 
to know the reason. Don’t be afraid 
of hurting my feelings, and tell me 
what is wrong.’ 

“Several factors were worked out, 
and his record compared with that of 
the man who had averaged the best 
in the community over a period of 
three years. The factors worked out 
were as follows: 











3s | 4 
z . 
Q } as 
afiet nee hed 2 | & 
Interest earned on the | 
investment, per cent.. 11.1) 4.6 
Size of farm( acres).. 178 | 120 
Crop yields (crop index) 92 98 
Live stock returns for 1 
$100 invested ........ $150 |$ 80 
Crop acres per man ....| 73 | 49 
Crop acres per horse....| 21 | 14 
Operating expense for 
$100 income, cash ex- 
penses, all labor and | 
deprec iation) i ae eae $ 20 |$ 46 
“On the | basis of the foregoing fig- 
ures, it was pointed out that the best 


than twice the net 
earnings on the investment that the 
poorer farm made. It was also pointed 
out in this case that the largest differ- 
ence in the two farms was the size of 
the business. The man on the larger 
farm worked 73 acres of crops with 
each man, and 2f acres of crops with 
each horse. His cash expenses and 
depreciation amounted to $20 for $100 
income. The other man on his small- 
er farm had to hire a man for part of 
his work, and needed about a certain 
number of horses to operate modern 
machinery. As a result, he was work- 


farm made more 
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ing only 49 acres of crops with one 
man and fourteen acres of crops with 
one horse, on the average. The oper- 
ating expemses were accordingly hich 
amounting to $46 for gross income 
After the above comparison, the farm- 
er said: 

““T see the point, but did not realize 
how much difference it made in 
results. I think I can remedy the sir. 
uation by renting 40 acres of land ad- 
joining my farm.’ 

“A year later he came to the « 
tral office, and his greeting was: 

“ “How do you do, Mr. . Well 
I have a better record than I had | 
year.’ 

“Then he told his story. He had 
rented forty acres additional land and 
bad been able to operate the farr 
without buying any new equipment in 
the way of either buildings or machin- 
ery, without buying any more horses 
and without hiring any more labor 
than he had the year before. As a re- 
sult, he had worked 71 acres of crops 
with one man, 20 acres of crops with 
one horse, reduced his expenses from 
$46 to $22 per $100 income, and as a 
result made a better rate of interes 
on the investment than the man with 
whom he was compared the previous 
year. The lesson had been driven 
home, and he knew how to analyze 
and study his own record.” 
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Radiator Rusting 


A Wisconsin subscriber writes: 

“We are intending to lay up a light 
automobile for the winter. What can 
we do to keep the rust from spoiling 
the radiator?” 


The radiator is made of copper and 
brass, and there should be no trouble 
from rusting. One will get a little 
rust in the water-jacket of the motor, 
but it will not amount to anything. 
Drain all the water from the radiator 
and pump, if you have one, then run 
the motor five or six times, to dry off 
all surfaces, and we do not see how 
there can be any rusting at all. 


Leaking Gasket in Engine 


A North Dakota 
writes: 

“I would like to get some advice as 
to some trouble I am having with my 
six-horse power gasoline engine, which 
quite often blows the gasket between 
the cylinder and the cylinder head 
When this blows out, the water runs 
into the cylinder and stops the engine 
I have tried everything I can think of, 
but so far have found nothing that 
will stay in. Can you give any advice 
which will help me in stopping this 
trouble?” 

If our correspondent had _ stated 
what he had already done, we could 
tell better just what the trouble is and 
what to do to stop it. Possibly the 
engine is all right, and the only trouble 
is in the choice of a gasket and the 
way it has been put in. Scrape off 
both cylinder and cylinder head care- 
fully and clean out the circular grooves 
with the point of a mail. Then get a 
piece of thin asbestos sheet packing 
with the fine copper wires running 
thru it. Most of this packing is red 
on one side and black and shining on 
the other. Cut the gasket carefully 
so that it will not be torn or pulled 
out of shape. Then get a little shellac 
from a painter or automobile repair 
man, shellac the red side of the ¢as- 
ket and put it on next to the cylinder 
Draw the bolts all up just snug, and 
then go around and around, tightening 
each bolt just a little until they are 
as tight as you can pull them with 4 
10 or 12-inch wrench. Then start up 
the engine and run without a load un- 
til the cylinder begins to warm up 
and keep tightening the bolts until the 
cylinder gets good and hot. [ff this 
done with wire asbestos packing 
inch thick, an¢ 
is 





correspondent 


is 
not over 1-32 of an 
does not hold, the cylinder head 
probably slightly warped. 

If the above plan does not work, 
try cleaning off the surfaces as before 
cut a gasket of tough asbestos paper, 
about 1-32 of an inch thick, dip it 
warm salt water, and put it on and 
draw it up as already directed. Let 
stand a few days until the surfaces 
have rusted somewhat, then warm UP 
the engine and tighten up the bolts 
thoroly, and the gasket will probably 
hold all right. 

If this still does not stop the trol 
ble, the cylinder head has probably 
warped out of shape badly. If so, you 
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Another Triumph 
for Reo Engineering 


——2 y _ There has existed a great need for a more adaptable motor truck. 
—— | 
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The need was not for a chassis, for the Reo “Speed Wagon’”’ had proven, 
in several years of use, that this chassis is ideal for every class of farm 


hauling. 

But there was great demand for a body that would enable you to carry 
@ maximum load of any commodity regardless of its density. 

Many attempts have been made to develop a body that would be readily 
convertible into several practical forms. 


Some of these have been successful to a degree. 


Fault with all of them, however, was too much complication—too 
many adjustments and connections to get out of order. 

Such construction also ran into a lot of needless weight to be carried 
all the time. 

It remained for the Reo engineers to solve the problem in the simple, 
direct, substantial Reo way. 

And they did it, not by making a convertible body tRat would fold 
first into one form and then another, but by a set of sectional units 
with one basic body as a foundation. 

This basic body itself performs fully fifty per cent of all delivery service. 
No user will need all the extra sections. 

Each user will, however, need one or several of them. 

You buy the Reo chassis equipped with the basic—low express—body 
shown below. 

Then, to fit your special service, you select such other attachments or 
sections as you find most applicable to your work. 
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This Reo body in its several forms meets every requirement of speedy, 
economical hauling—in city and suburban as well as rural service. 


There are seven forms in all. 
On the left we show four forms of this body. 
The other forms you may obtain at a few dollars extra cost. 


ee eee ee a 


Need we add that the chassis on which these body types are mounted 
has been longer in service and has been more conclusively proven than 
any other? 








Tn 


It is, in fact, the pioneer of its class—the first motor truck ‘to be mount- 
ed on pneumatic tires. 


Also, lest you forget; Reo was the first to see the need for, and to equip 
a motor truck with electric starter and lights. 


The very classification “Speed Wagon’”’ was original with Reo. 


This Reo proved the superiority and the greater economy of the pneu- 
matic-tired truck. 
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In operation and upkeep cost this Reo easily surpasses all others. 

And so it should—for it represents the ripest experience and the sound- 
est engineering known to the industry. 

Your own Reo dealer will show you this versatile Reo “Speed Wagon” 

with the seven styles of bodies and quote you price on such as you may 
select as best suited to your own requirements. 


Demand is—tremendous. Always is for Reos, but this season more 
so than ever before. 


Only way to be at all certain of getting « a Reo “Speed Wagon’”’ for early 
delivery is to place your order at once. 


: 


Today won’t be a minute too soon. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
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MOM Ll a 


Seeds 10 Acres 
an Hour 


—At Half the Cost of Best 
11 ft. Broadcast Seeder 


You ean actually save one-third seedi 
work with the Peoria, “Double Seeder. We 
eon) Ye to do more and better work 
— any 11 ft. broadcast seeder ever made. 

Casts 4. 12 rows at a trip. 


Peoria 
Double Seeder 


Helical Gear does the work 


—runs quietly. Seeds smoothly — no thin or 
thick streaks are left behind. Feed is posi- 
-—no valves to ee Just think of what 
this means to © farm! It multi- 
= your me Feparts by three. Large 
opper extending back into wagon. 
FREE: with every seeder, a rfect 
force feed Grasse Seed Attachment. 
Write for catalog telling all about this 
and The Famous Peoria Drili— Address 


€ 
Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 
2442N. Perry St., Peoria, Ill. 
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Hoge need seven toeight pounds o1 
water to saw! pooe’ of feed--but they will not 
ote s cule Give it to them un- 


IDEAL Hoc WATERER 


in ged whee lot. saves ,zon the Tog hy 4. —_ 


hg tt gives your 4 —. or four timen — 
~-all they want--when they want it, a. ant Seep 
grow fastest and healthiest under these 

tions. An IDEAL saves your feed. alae you 
more money. Built of hesv: zed iron. 
Trough is inside the tank, and burner directly 
under it. Water feeds automatically. You can 
get a size to fit your need. 

Ask your dealer to show you the IDEAL--the 
waterer with drinking trough inside--or write 
us for ilustreted circular. 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
106 &.E. Stm St., Des Meines, lowa 








This Book 
FILLED WITH 


BARGAINS 


Merchandise at low 
prices. Harness, Bug- 
gic Wagons, Farm 
Sg egy pee Ss 
ile Tires, Accessories, 
Gas Engines, Paints, Roofin 
Fencing, Separato In 
Sewing ‘Machines, Oil Cook Stoves 





r you'll make in selecting what 
need rom this new 1919 Bargain Book. = 


to per- 
fect eatisfaction or money back. J yt 


antee is based on 85 youns ef agunse destin. 
Writeat once—today. = 


co. 
St. Joseph, Me. 
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will have to orted down the surfaces 
with oil and emery or get a new cylin- 
der head. If you grind it down, you 


will probably have to use the asbestos 


paper gasket and salt water as already 
described. Use as thin asbestos as 
you can get. 


Charge for Plowing With Gaso- 
line Tractor 


A subscriber writes: 

“Tl have a two-plow outfit that 
use kerosene, probably about the 
same amount per acre as other trac- 
tors. Kerosene sells for 13 cents per 
gallon here, and cylinder oil for 86 
cents per gallon for the best quality, 
with another grade at 40 cents. It will 
use from 2% to 3% gallons per week. 
What should I charge for plowing, in- 
cluding .all expenses and interest on 
the investment?” 

Unfortunately. our correspondent 
does not give the cost either of his 
tractor or his plow, both very impor- 
tant factors in the cost of operation. 
We will assume that the tractor cost 
$1,200 and the plow $175, and if these 
are not correct, the proper values can 
be substituted in the tabular work and 
the results changed accordingly. 

According to the results made from 
the survey in Illinois by 


sults of which are given in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 963, the average life of a 
tractor is 7% years of 45 days each. 
This seems to be quite fair to the 
tractor, rather too favorable 


our estimates. 


Interest at 6 per cent on average 
investment, one-half first cost 
of $1,200, divided over 45 days, 
per day .$ 

Depreciation on tractor, 7% years 
of 45 days each, per day... 

Repairs on tractor, 4 per cent on 
first cost (Bulletin 963), di- 
vided over 45 days, per day 

Interest at 6 per cent on average 
plow investment of $175, as- 
suming 25 days’ use per year, 
per day 

Depreciation on plow, assuming 
a life of eight years of 25 days 
each, per day “ 

Repairs and sharpening of plows, 
per day 

Operator, per day 

Fuel, 22 gallons of kerosene, 
13 cents 

Oil, grease and incidentals, 


at 


per 


Total cost per day 
Cost per acre, eight acres per 


This includes no profit whatever, 
and one would be justified in adding 
10 per cent of this as profit, so that 
$2 per acre would be a very reason- 
able price If the plowing is under 
difficult conditions, the costs will in- 
crease rapidly, as the fuel will in- 
the plows will have to be 
sharpened every day, and the amount 
of work accomplished each day will 
be cut down. This will at least give a 
basis for working out the cost. 


enabesia With Cement 
Chimney 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Concerning cement chimneys, 
say that in 1914 I was building a house 
on my farm and conceived the idea of 
building a cement chimney. I used 10- 


inch drain tile and one-and-four ce- 
ment, reinforced with barbed wire, old 


will 


will | 








OF SERVICE ON FARMS 


Veteroe Boy 


Original Kerosene Tractor 
solid 





and ae of 

operati easy control, ae accessibility, 
trouble -proo ignition, rane even power—. g serv- 
ice. These and other features make the Waterloo Boy 


The Tractor of Steadily 





the United | 
States Department of Agriculture, re- | 


to the | 
smaller ones perhaps, but it is the best | 
authority we have upon which to base 





paints of Woterles Bay 
the tractor at work in the fields of many owners. 




















hearn the Auto 
And Tractor Business 


am (/ With tractor manufacturers reducing the prices on their machines, 
\ tractors 


and with new improved, low aeleek ¢ coming on the market, 
it won't be ne 8 = every farm in the United States will haye a 
tractor. The wide young men, 

are taking time by the forelock and learn 

and Track Business. The Steam and Gas 


University of Southern Minnesota 


has trained thousands of young men | in _this peg making profession. 
Right now the opportunities in this ethi wonderful. 
Think what it would mean to you, if you ow how to drive and 

repair autos, tractors and trucks. Probably you have on three of 

these machines on your farm right now. If you haven't I'll bet it 

won't be long until you will have. The thing te do is to come to 
Austin right away and take our course. You can’t do so very much at home 
right now, but you can learn a great deal of valuable things, that mean big 
money, by attending our school here. 


Big Ilustrated Catalog Free 


Get our big auto and tractor school catalog. Find out all about this high 
salaried profession. Find out how little a course will cost 





U, L. Mackey, 
Sup’t. 








you, in comparison to the money you ba earn after you 
complete the course. Write me today. I gladly explain 
anything you want or give you any Eien you desire. 
U. L. Mackey, Sup’t. 
Steam and Gas Engineering College 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 

















wagon rods or any other thing I had | 


which would add to the strength of the 
cement, as it was an experiment with 
me, and there were many “croakers.” 
This chimney has stood the test and 
has never cracked or checked. It takes 
care of the fires from a large furnace, 
a large-sized range and a No. 20 heat- 
er. In some sections people are build- 
ing cement chimneys quite extensively, 
and think them a big improvement 
over the ordinary brick type, as being 
safer because there is no possible 
chance for sparks to escape, there is a 
better draft, and they are more eco- 
nomical. 
FRED M. FLEENER 
Minnesota. 


Division K K. AUSTIN, MINN. 
Fall weight— 


Ecionized- po Products 


In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 
dences, metal roofing is positively ely unequaled. led. 
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They Fit and They Last- 


AONORBILT 
WORK SHOES 


Ask your dealer for 
Mayer Shoes. Look for 
the trade-mark on sole. 
F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








DITCHING ano SOIL WASHING 
PROBLEMS SOLVED 


FARMERS—Now'is thetimeto 


An Lasts a 
Simple and practical. Cuts V-sh: 
open yy irrigation or 
down to 4 ft. deep; cleans old ditches 
back fills tile ditches; roads 
builds farmterraces 








CUP ELEVATOR 


INSTALLED IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE 


F 
——F _— 

The Elevator of Perfect Service. 
Strongest, simplest, easiest running Elevator made. 
No short turns to cause friction. Main driving shaft 
runs in babbited metal bearings. moans | chain bas 
6000 pounde breakingstrain. Saves a/l the grain. 
Lasts longest. Elevates wheat, oats or ear-corn, 


50 BUSHELS IN 3 MINUTES 
Sold Direct to the Farmer on Positive Guaran- 
tee of Satisfaction. Prices to Suit. 


Large Catalog showing 7 styles, also blue prints of 
latest model crib plans free. Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 80x 269 MORTON, ILL. 














t 
isto RARGER™ bicycle 


Write at once for our big cata- 

and epecial offers. Take your 
choice from 44 cizies, colors and sizes 
f 4 ER” line. 


DAYS FREE TRIAL 


impr oy ents. r 
eS mary values in our 1919 price 
ea Offers. You cannot afford to buy 

a wit our (atest propo- 
a sitions and Factory-Direct-to- 
\, Rider 
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NOJMEAD Seis Comeezs 


‘sé mention this paper when writing. 














| Boys’ Corner 


We talk here 
; adout the sol! 
ow plants grow in it; 

















This department is for beginners. 
about the simple of 
and how It was made; 
animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
ene wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
er wants to tell us something whieh he has noticed, 
we bope he will write us. 








Argentina 


Argentina grows more corn than any 
other country in the world except the 
United States. Before the war we did 
not hear much about Argentine corn, 
because in those days we had a tariff 
of 15 cents a bushel, which kept Ar- 
gentine corn out of this country. A 
short time before the war broke out 
the tariff was taken off, and Argentine 
corn began to come to this country. 
Then the war began, and there were 
no ships to bring Argentine corn to the 
United States. Now the war is over. 
and there is much talk about -how the 
corn which is selling for 75 cents a 
bushel in Argentina will break the 
corn market of the United States. The 
talk has been enough to scare some 
men into selling their corn at $1.15 or 
$1.20 per bushel, altho a month ago 
they were planning to hold for $1.50. 

Every corn belt farmer .boy should 
learn to know just what Argentina 
amounts to. In the first place, Argen- 
tina raises only about three-fourths as 
much corn as Iowa. But the Argentine 
farmers feed only one-third to one-half 
their corn to live stock, and for that 
reason have more corn to ship out of 
the country than the entire United 
States. Now the chances are that Ar- 
gentina will send us this year about as 
much corn as is produced in two or 
three Iowa counties. This is a “drop 
in the bucket,” but by talking about it 
the big grain men of the United States 
may temporarily break the price paid 
farmers of the United States by 10 or 
20 cents a bushel. 

Argentine corn is the flintiest stuff 
you ever saw. It is so hard‘that stock 
can’t eat it unless it is ground. But 
after it is ground it is just as fine feed 
as any other corn. I have been much 
interested in growing a little Argentine 
corn in Iowa during the past two 
years. The stalk is very sturdy and a 
little leafier than our corn. The vari- 
ety I had seems to be just a little later 
than Reid’s Yellow Dent, and the stalks 
grow a little taller. The big differ- 
ence is in the ears and kernels. Both 
are rather small. The ears have about 
twelve or fourteen rows, and are rath- 
er short. The kernels are shallow and 
rather narrow, not at all like the flint 
corn we grow in this country. Person- 
ally, I think the Argentine corn is a 
cross between dent corn and flint corn, 
for I have developed corn much like 
Argentine corn by crossing yellow dent 
with a New England flint. Our farm- 
ers, when they look at Argentine corn, 
think that it is poor stuff, incapable of 
making a good yield. This is a mis- 
take. In a favorable year the entire 
country of Argentina will average for- 
ty bushels per acre. They might get 
just as good a yield with our dent corn, 
but our dent corn would not get dry 
enough to stand shipping like this flint 
corn. As long as the Argentine farm- 
ers ship most of their corn, they are 
doing the right thing in growing a flint 
variety. 

Argentine farmers are said to be 
very ignorant and poor. Many of them 
rent their land from very wealthy 
people who live in Buenos Aires, a city 
which rivals London, New York and 
Paris. Most of the farmers are Argen- 
tines, Italians or Spaniards. Germans, 
Swedes and English are not satisfied 
to farm under Argentine conditions. 


Argentine farmers seem to be more at 


the mercy of middlemen than our own 
farmers. 
for their entire crop by harvest time, 


and have to sell at once for any price | 
they can get. While the Argentine sys- | 


tem has made a few people tremen- 
dously wealthy, it has made farm life 
so unattractive that only the most 
down-trodden people will undertake it. 
The farm boy from the United States 
would not have a ghost of a chance in 
Argentina. 

Argentine corn is mostly planted in 
October and November. For a planter 
they use a kind of lister, which puts in 
three rows at once. Their rows are 
closer together than ours, and they 
probably plant two or three times as 
many kernels per acre as we do. Their 
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Turns Dreams 


into Realities 


You dream of things of comfort, 
convenience and beauty for your home, 
CuktiS Woodwork will make the 
dream come true. ‘ 

“Better Built Homes” shows pic- 
tures of dream homes that have actus 
ally been built and made livable and 
lovable by CuktiS Woodwork. 


Make your choice on the coupon 
and send it tous. It is the first step 
towards a “better built home.” 





We use the term “better built 
home” with a full understanding of 
our responsibility in the matter. 
We try sincerely to make our wood- 
work worthy such homes. 


Curtis cabinet work, for example, 
is made by experienced, skilled cab- 
inet makers and improved machin- 
ery. Because each piece is sanded 
by machine, it is uniformly sanded. 
Because eachi corner is joined by 
our own special lock-mitre joint, 
there are no edges of boards to 
show, and no nails. The corners 
of a column or cabinet look better 
than they would were they finished 
from one single solid block, because 
all sides show flat grain, permitting 
a finish, uniform in appearance and 
color. 


Is it strange that we stamp every 
piece of our woodwork with this 
mark— Cukf:S—and then ask you 
to look for it at your lumber 
dealer’s? 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
1952-2052 South Second St. Clinton, Iowa 
Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 

Clinton, I Li . Neb. i i 
Oklahoma City Sion Ci stowa Pasree ite 
. Wis. " * i i 
Eastern Offices at. Pittsburgh and —— 


The makers of Curtis Woodwork guar- 
antee complete satisfaction to its users. 
We're not satisfied unless you are”’ 


Curti$ 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’’ 











Your Choice Free 


These pian books show 
Plainly marked floor plans 
with both exterior and ine« 
terior views of homes. Let 
one be a help to you. 


) THE CURTIS COMPANIES 
SERVICE BUREAU 
8 1952-2052 8. Second St., Clinten, Iowa. 
§ Without obligation of any kind to 
1 me, please send Free “Better Built 
Homes” Vol. IV for $4000 and under 
} “Better Built Homes” Vol. V for more 
i than $4000. 
, (Piease mark the one you want) 
1 
i 
i 











They are generally in debt | 


FEED YOUR HOGS THE BETTER WAY 
“ALTA ADJUSTABLE FEED BOX 


Made of GENUINE white “a4 


to 64 is. te 
or Spates, or all 
articulars and 


PETER JENS 














Only aFew Days More-Our 
Special Sale-by-Mail 
Closes Feb. 28th. Order Now. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 


Chicago _ Fort Worth Bansas Cit: Pertiand, Ore. 
, Please Write House ‘Nearest You ' 











P™ Big Money Selling This 
Auto Power Transmitter 


Ford into an 8 H. P. work engine for 
feed grinding, wood sawing, running cream sep- 
arator, etc., in 15 minutes. The only transmitter 
with governor control—no wear or tearon tires 

transmission. 





Attractive price, 
with money-back 
guarantee. 

@ year or better 
in it for county 
agents. Write quick. 


ANDREW MOTOR CO. 


oo Ni 


The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE is the 

only engine that cools 

inside of cylinder. No 

water or fans. Can't 

freeze up. Uses one- 

third less fuel than 

others. Kighteen yrs. 

om the market. All me 
sizes on skids or tricks. GADE BROS. UFO. 
CO, (Engine Dept.) Lowa Falls, lewa. « 
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cultivators are built to take two rows 


at ‘a time. The Argentine, like the 
Ameri¢an, believes in doing business 
on a big scale. In April and May the 
corn is harvested. January and Feb- 
Truary seem to be the critieal months 
for the Argentine corn crop, like July 
and August are for our crop. Now just 
what the weather of 1919 has done and 
is doing to the Argentine crop this 
year not a corn belt farmer knows. 
Some day perhaps our corn belt farm- 
ers may organize themselves to get 
real information and not allow'the big 
men of Chicago and New York to ma- 
mipulate the news to drive prices back 
and forth 

Besides corn, Argentina grows 
wheat, alfalfa, flax and oats. She 
grows a litthe more wheat than Kan- 
sas, but more flax than the entire Uni- 
ted States. Her alfalfa is wonderful. 
‘The really rich part of Argentina, cor- 
responding to the corn belt of the 
United States, is six hundred miles 
mearer the equator than our corn belt, 
and the season is so long that they get 
five or six cuttings of alfalfa a year, 
where we get only three or four 

Argentina has almost as many beef 
cattle as the United States, and for 
many years has exported more beef 
tthan the United States. Produced with 
cheaper land and cheaper labor, Ar- 
entine beef competition is bound to 
make our cattle prices lower during 
tthe next five years. Our Chicago pack- 
ers established plants in Argentina a 
number of years ago Knowing the 
situation both in this country and in 
Argentina, as well as in Europe, they 
are in a position to know just about 
what price they ean compel our farm- 
ers to accept. When will our farmers 
wrganize to know as much about the 
world situation as the people to whom 
they are selling? 

Argentina is a republic much like 
the United States. President Irigoyen 
was elected in 1916, and his term will 
eontinue till 1922. All Argentines are 
Catholics. but they are not much in- 
@erested in religion of any kind. The 
people of Argentina are much more 
distinctly divided into a rich and poor 
class than the people of the United 
States. The laboring people both in 


ttown and on the farms seem to have 
@ real right to feel abused in Argen- 
tina. Conditions were so bad in early 
i919 at they had a general strike, 
with real fighting 

It is hard to size up Argentina. She 
fis a real country, and not at all like 
Mexico except in religion and lan- 
gulage We must learn all we can 
about Argentina, because the people 
who control the markets in this coun- 
try will try more and more to affect 


our prices by Argentine news It 
won't do to take Argentine news too 
seriously, but neither can we overlook 
it altogether. At the present time, 
Argentine competition is not much to 
de feared, because it costs better than 
50 cents a bushel to bring Argentine 
corn from Buenos Aires to New York, 
and, moreover, very few people in this 
country really want corn of the Argen- 
tine type anyhow. Five years from 
mow, when the United States has a lot 
of ships of her own sailing regularly 
thetween New York and Buenos Aires, 
@nd when the water freight is only 10 
cents a bushel instead of 50 cents, then 
there may be some reason to be a lit- 
tle afraid of Argentine competition. 





Moving Seed Corn 


An Towa correspondent wishes to 
know if it will be all right for him to 
ttake his seed corn, raised in Kossuth 
county, lowa, with him when he moves 
to De Kalb county, [ilimois. He has a 
strain of Reid's Yellow Dent which 
he has selected for early maturity for 
several years. 

So far as season is concerned, De 
Kalb county, Illinois, is very similar 
to Kossuth county, lowa. From a the 
oretical standpoint we wovld expect 
corn which does well in Kossuth coun- 
ty also to do well in De Kalb county. 
However, the safest thing for our cor- 
respondent to do is to consult the coun- 
ty agent in De Kalb county about 
where to buy good seed corn which 
has been grown in the neighborhood 
The Western Plowman is a variety 
which is especially adapted to this sec- 
tion of T[llinois Our correspondent 
might take along enough of his Reid’s 
corn to plant two or three acres, but 
for the greater part of the field we 


would be inclined to advise him to wse | 
Kalb | 


cotn which has been grown in D 


county 
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LCOLIGHT £25227 
iid and power plant 
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More than four thousand Delco- Light plants were 
delivered to the U. S. Government for war work. 
They were used to supply electric light in camps, 
storehouses, hospitals, Y. M. C. A. huts, airplane 
hangers, sub-chasers and other branches of the service. 


In Red Cross hospitals at the front, Delco-Light operated kfe- 
saving X-ray apparatus. 


Delco-Light was specified by the Government because it is 
dependable, efficient, simple to operate—requires little atten- 
tion and because it is AIR-COOLED. 


The result of Government tests and the satisfactory use of 
Delco-Light on over 60,000 farms are your assurance that 
Delco-Light will give you the same dependable service. 


It betters living conditions,—increases farm efficiency, and 
soon pays for itself in time and labor saved. 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CO., Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Makers of DELCO-LIGHT Products 


ELECTRIC FARM LIGHTING CO. 
1212 Lecust St., Des Meimes, Ia. 


W. H. MOULTON 
323 South Third Street 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


— ————————— ll SSS OS : 
DELCO LIGHT is increasing chiiciency on more than 6000 Ofarms 
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On 5O Days 


Just tell 


freight p. 
I will al 
cated 


SEND NO MONEY #2222322: 


one Oiler for every 50 


cent. 
and let your 


10,000 Miles 
\Guaranteed and 
\ No Punctures 


ALVIN V. ROWE—Pres e 
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Grind it and Feed it on your 

own place, where nothing is lost. 

Besides roughage, live stock must 
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Kovar. New Quack Grass Destroyer 


2 the work of ordinary 
harrow and does ft better. A 110 inch Kevar New Quack Grass 


Theusands fn succeasfut 
Destroyer will take the place of a 20 wheel 


Endorsed by Agricuftural 
aad thc is of sa K 


Agents users. Keeps 
Alfalfa Oeids clean and does not injure plants. & 
Made in }, 2, 3 and 4 sections for horses. Any 
desired width for tractors. 





v ely guarantee satisfaction or will 
refund your money. Write for camplete information and prices ROW. 
JOSEPH. KOVAR, Owetonns, Minn. 
Patertee and Sole Manetecturer of the Kover few Quack Grass Osstroree 
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a T hat Farmers’ University 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been very much interested in 
your articles on the “Farmers’ Univer- 
sity,” in your issues of September 27th, 
November 15th and November 29th, 
especially. I have been associated in 
a professional capacity with agricul- 
tural colleges for some years. I am 
making this statement not as an ex- 
cuse but that you may understand my 
point of view. I have never lost touch 
with the farmer’s point of view, be- 
cause | was raised on a southeastern 
Nebraska farm and worked or operat- 


ed such a farm up until I was past 
twenty-three. 

Naturally, being associated with ag- 
ricultural colleges for some time, I 
nave a great deal of respect for their 
work and what they have accomplished 
under the conditions imposed by so- 
ciet? Agricultural colleges are not 
and ver were perfect, but you your- 
self are very frank to admit that they 
have done an immense amount of ex- 
ceedingly good work and have ren- 
dered a service to society much more 
than sufficient to justify their exist- 
ence But no matter how justifiable 


their existence, it does not foliow that 
their success or their Yailures can be 
completely urged as an argument for a 
Farmers’ University. I am inclined to 
think with you that there should be a 
Farmers’ University supported entire- 
ly by contributions of farmers. Such 
a university need not be a large one, 
and it should preferably be graduate 
or semi-graduate in nature. My belief 
in the usefulness of such an institu- 
tion is based largely upon psycholog- 





ical grounds. For years farmers have 
had things done for them by the na- 
tional government thru its Department 
of Agriculture and otherwise; by the 
agricultural colleges thru their experi- 
ment stations and extension service. 
So much has been done in this way 
that the great mass of the farming 
public has taken it for granted that 
the government or state should pro- 
vide especially for them, and it should. 
This point, however, I wish to dis- 
cuss a little further in a later para- 
graph. The point I want to make here 
is that so much has been done for 
farming communities that they have 
not learned to do things for them- 
selves. If they should definitely take 


up a project such as you suggest, and 
establish a Farmers’ University, they 
would have the consciousness of hav- 
ing done something themselves for 
themselves in the way of education, 


because such an institution supported 
by the farmers themselves would 
largely reflect the best of the farmers’ 
point of view. Such a university would 
tend to spread respect for such points 
of view. It would give those points of 
view a hearing, and at the same time 
provide for the training of young minds 
and the molding of older minds in 


those points of view. In addition, it 
would make it possible for research 
I ng many lines which the farm- 
mselves chose, without refer- 
fear of adherence by cutting 
funds because that research 
might be unpopular to certain elements 
i ine public. 

_As you intimate in your article of 
November 15th, many agricultural col- 









lege people are timid. Sometimes they 
do not realize that chey are timid, but 
they reveal timidity in their actions if 
thos ictions are analyzed. They hes- 
Hate to take up lines of endeavor that 
May tread on people’s toes, or what 
amounts to the same thing. They en- 
Phasize and propagandize those eie- 
Ments of the work which cause the 


least financial embarrassment. I have 
i mind now the case of an agricultural 
college president in another state who 


refused to permit his college to take 
Up a certain line of regulation because 
it Made enemiés to the college. Yet 
this president knew that the college 
could render and probably would ren- 
der the public a vast amount of serv- 
ice at a low cost if the project had 
been undertaken. But to undertake 


the project meant to lose the support 
~ Tather powerful financial interests 
Which the college had at the time. The 
President of this institution would be 
the last to admit that he was timid, yet 


; + , . . . 
in the ultimate analysis fear dominated 
his act on. 

There 


‘here has been a good deal in the 
ges curing the past summer about 
= omer being a profiteer, but noth- 
= has ever been said in that press 

out the real costs of production. A 
Sreat many of the costs of production 
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E-B Side Delivery 

Rakes Three Acres 

in the Time of Two 
Three swaths instead of two, 
three acres while others rake 
two, that is the story of the 
E-B Side Delivery Rake. 
Labor saving, time saving, 
when time means the differ- 
ence between a good crop 
and a poor one. Light, 
fluffy windrows that allow 
the hay to cure gradually 
and thoroughly. 
Teeth can be changed from 
seat for wet hay or dry. 
Lever changes from rake to 
tedder instantly. 
See your E-B dealer for 
complete facts. 
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Labor saving and crop saving are going 
to be more important than ever before in 
the history of the World. 

The E-B (Standard) Mower is a big aid 
to conservation of man power and increase 


With its eight foot swath it does more 
work in less time with no more pull on 
the horses than many a five foot mower. 
Also made in 7, 6, 5 and 4% foot sizes, 
with correspondingly easy pull. 


EMERSON - BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT COMPANY, INC. 
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Saves Crops and Labor By Cutting Twice as 
Much Grass in Same Time 


The E-B compensating lever and spring 
carries the weight of the cutter bar on the 
drive wheels. No side draft. No weight 
on the horses’ necks. Less wear and tear 
and longer life to the machine. 

Do your mowing with the E-B and you'll 
have amore successful haying season, less 
work, a better crop. 

See your E-B dealer and have him 
explain all of the points of E-B Mower 


construction. 


The Most Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured 


E-B Hay Loader 
Gets All the Hay — Without 
Wadding, Rolling or Twisting 
The E-B Hay Loader cleans 
the windrow as it goes along. 
It handles the hay gently— 
does not tear stems and 
leaves or thresh out seeds. 
66-inch sweep of rakes paral- 
lel to ground assures clean 

raking and easy action. 
Continuous push upward 
prevents hay being drawn 
off rack—hay may be allowed 
to accumulate at rear of rack 
without clogging. Put anend 
to the hardest work of haying 
by putting an E-B Hay 
Loader on your farm. 
Get complete facts from 
your dealer. 
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E-B Swinging Stacker 
Lifts the Hay High—Places 
? It Where You Want It 

Building a firm, well-shaped 
stack is easy with the E-B 
Swinging Stacker. 

Simple in construction, with 
strong wood frame and pow- 
erful steel angle plate and 
cast hinge block. 


Load of hay received from 
rake after being carried up- 
ward is easily swung into 
any desired location by ope- 
rator and dumped. 

The rapidly increasing num- 
ber of E-B Stackers used by 


the most progressive farmers 
in the country is proof of 
their being practical 
for your farm. 

































that have been ascribed to farm prod- 
ucts have failed to include a very large 
amount of unpaid family labor. They 
have failed to include seasonal risk. 
In fact, our present income tax laws 
do not take such factors into consider- 
ation. In many instances (I am happy 
to say, however, those instances are 
growing less and less) farmers them- 
selves have not recognized many of 
these elements of cost. They have not 
kept accounts. They have not known 
often what it was that pinched, but 
they realized that the pinching was a 
reality. 

Given a Farmers’ University, com- 
pletely supported by the farmers them- 
selves, factors of this nature could be 
investigated by competent investigat- 
ors, thus supplying definite informa- 
tion to the farming industry by instru- 





ments entirely supported by that in- 
dustry. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture and many colleges have 
been handing out information and ad- 
vice. They have, in a way, been deter- 
mining, or at least asserting what is 
good for the farmer without any pro- 
test on the farmer’s part. Until now 
many of the colleges and much of the 
Department of Agriculture hand out 
programs in the easiest way, namely, 
from office chairs. Many of these peo- 
ple have acquired a sureness as to 
their own infallibility, which assurance 
has not been contested by contact with 
facts or with the life of farming com- 
munities. Lacking an organization, 
farmers have accepted altogether too 
much of this class of advice. It is not 
surprising that many persons should 













The original 
chemical closet. More 
comfortable, healthful, conveni. 
ent. Takes the place of al! outdoor 
toilets, where germs breed. Be 
ready for the long, cold winter. 
Have a warm, sanitary, comfort- 
able, odorless toilet right in the 
use anywhere you want it. Don't 

go out in the cold, A boon to 

invalids, 

GUARANTEED ODORLESS 
The germs are killed bys 
i Chemical in water in the 
container. Empty once 6 
month as easy as ashes. 
Closet guaranteed. Thirty 
\—~ trial. Ask for catalog 
end price. 


GOWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
11202 




















Please mention this paper when writing. 
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DRY DIP YOUR HOGS 
‘<qamoaeg> WITH THE 
- | ., ORIGINAL 
DRY DIP 


- our lousy hogs, horses and poul- 
; simply sprinkleon the animals or 
of their sleeping quarters. A dry 
powder, no solutions, no dipping, no 
danger of colds or pneumonia. 
An effective lice and vermin destroy- 
er, a valuable disinfectant and de- 
odorant for household use. Conven- 
ient, economical and satisfactory. 
Sold by standard dealers everywhere. 
A 25-pound pail will be sent prepaid 
for $3.60. Send for Free Sample and 
our new 48-page book on live stock. 
Mailed to you absolutely FREE. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


Dept.57 Omaha. Neb. 
Mehers ef the Famous Standard Hog Regulator 





The Cheapest Way To, 
_ Pull Stumps 


2 
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own stumps—6 months 
to pay. If not convinced 
return it. Money refunded. 


on handle exerts fons on stump. 

es full details. Shows One-Man and Horse 

Bbowes models, A, J. KIRSTIN company 8 
Gtrect, ESCANABA, M 


IT ANSWERS 

ALL YOUR 
FARM 

PROBLEMS 


This handy book is 

brimful of information for 

the farmer—thousands of 

copies have been sold at the 

regular retail price of 50c—we 

will send you one FREE 

if you send us yourname 

—. address. La will also send you our 
test catalog 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE 


Another very valuable book for you be- 
cause it tells you how you can oore aane 
on fencing. It tells you wh ARE 
DEAL FENCE is the choice o A ‘oan 
ers. It tells how it is made—why it lasts 
longest and looks best—why it s uires 








fewer posts—why it never sa ags. 
Send a post card or letter ay. sind get 
both of these valuable books FR 
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Keystone Steel 
1 & Wire Co. 


© 951 Industrial Strvet 
Peoria, tis. 























Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. o&et.296 MUNCIE, INDIANA 








* Also Gates, wn Fence, Barb Wire at bargain 
:. | prices. Sample to test and free, postpaid 
” (THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Bopl.372 Gleveland, Onio 


















get into such a point of view because 
they have had nothing in the way of 
opposition or intelligent criticism of 
competition from other existing agen- 
cies to jar them loose. To my mind, 
one of the biggest services which a 
Farmers’ University would accomplish 
would be to break into this assurance, 
to bring home to many persons in 
prominent place that real work is nec- 
essary—a real attempt to get at the 
bottom of things instbtad of a general 
attempt to have a finger in every pie. 

The establishment of such a univer- 
sity would also be very salutary upon 
existing agricultural colleges, and very 
likely would spur them to activities 
now thought to be impossible. Such a 
university would also do away with 
some of the handicaps of good work 
which now exist in many agricultural 
colleges, namely, the imposition of a 
too varied line of clerical duties upon 
competent workers by many institu- 
tions. Being short of funds, many in- 
stitutions require individual workers 
to do teaching, extension work, and to 
attempt to do investigational work. 
Such a scheme usually results in very 
little kecomplishment in one or all of 
these lines. Such a scheme usually is 
accompanied by insufficient funds to 
carry on an investigation and insuffi- 
cient time to develop it af funds were 
available. A strong Farmers’ Univer- 
sity on the outside, it seems to me, 
would be a good thing for the agricul- 
tural colleges, because they would have 
an institution supported in a xlifferent 
way by which to measure their own 
performances. It would be valuable to 
the farmer because he was supporting 
the institution himself and because ‘it 
gave -him valuable information in re- 
turn for that support. I wish you 
much more success in creating a sen- 
timent in favor of such a university 
than I expect you to attain. There is 
so much inertia to be overcome that 
the establishment of such an institu- 
tion seems to me a long ways Off, altho 
an exceedingly desirable and immedi- 
ate need. 

I think quite naturally the establish- 
ment of such a university might tend 
toward development of rural econom- 
ics, but I think it would miss its mark 
if it did not also attack some investi- 
gation of production. “To my mind, 
farmers must learn to adapt them- 
selves to the times. They must learn 
to pool their capital, to pool their 
credit. They must learn to coéperate 
in order to be a bigger forge in buying 
and a bigger force in selling. Seventy- 
five per cent of the trade evils could 
be corrected if the growers themselves 
owned and operated facilities for hand- 
ling twenty-five per cent of their buy- 
ing and selling power. Legislation 
would be chiefly valuable, and is chief- 
ly valuable, in establishing a square 
deal and permitting proper organiza- 
tions. Large units of capital and large 
business are not always conducted 
more economically than small units of 
capital and small business, but they 
have an immensely greater bargaining 
power. Pooling of big buying and big 
selling interests gives an enormous 
“club” to the agency which possesses 
it. In many instances farmers do not 
know the remedy to their difficulty. I 
am firmly of the belief that they must 
first have knowledge of the difficulty 
and second that they can and should 
correct those difficulties by economic 
means rather than by political means. 
But they can not use economic meang 
successfully unless they are based on 
information. Agricultural colleges have 
some information, but not enough. 
They would have more if working con- 
ditions for many of their able men 
were better, but in many instances in- 
stitutional policies would prevent such 
information gaining a wide distribu- 
tion. A Farmers’ University supported 
by the farmers themselves would have 
to concern itself only with obtaining 
the facts and a just and impartial pre- 
sentation of the same. 

I hope your movement will result in 
the formation of such a university, 
supported not by public funds but by 
funds raised in some way from the 
farming industry itself. 

ALVIN KEZER. 

Colorado Agricultural College 


New Packing Company—iIt is announced 


that Robertson & Company have bought 
the old Britton & Company packing house 
at Marshalltown, Iowa, and will shortly 
open it up for Dusiness. A year or two 


since an effort was made to work off this 
plant at a fictitious price on a codperative 
company. This effort failed, however. 






























Which Mower Sickle Will 
Cut the Most Grass? 


Perhaps your sickles never get as dull as the upper one 
pictured, but there are plenty of them in these United 
States that do. And why is it? Simply because it’s such 
a hard job to sharpen them. It’s natural to keep putting 
it off and the result is that horses have to pull harder, less 
grass is cut in a day and there’s more wear and tear on 
the mower. 

But sharpening a mower sickle needn’t be 
a hard job. It all depends what you use | 
to sharpen it. When you have a Luther 
Hummer it’s an easy, short, one-man job, 
in fact it’s no job at all. You just sit on 
your Hummer and pedal it like a bicycle. 
A special attachment holds the sickle in 
position. As you moveitalongeach bevel | 
of each section fits against the flat side of 
the wheel and is sharpened accurately 
from heel to tip. 

And a Hummer will sharpen all your farm tools more easily and in 
less time than you ever dreamed possible. It has ball bearings, worm 
gear drive and is built of metal throughout. The head is on a swivel 
so the wheels can be shifted around to any position. This is a feature 
which no other tool sharpener has. And Luther Tool Sharpeners 
are the only ones equipped with genuine DIMO-GRIT wheels. 


fiMo-GRI GRIT Best Maide No. 51 


P THE WHEEL FOR STEEL J One of the 
best all 








This remarkable abrasive substance is 
made in great electric furnaces. It can 
not be produced in any other way. You 
can not get genuine DIMO-GRIT wheels 
except on Luther Tool Sharpeners. 
Send 6c in Stamps 

for a DIMO-GRIT pocket stone. Try it for 
your jack knife and see for yourself how 
quickly it does puton an edge. Send today 
and give your dealer’s name. 


grinders‘ 
made.Geared 
high. DIMO- 
GRIT wheel adjustable to — 
any position from horizon- 

tal to vertical. Special tool 
rest and holder. 


LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO. 


The Largest Makers of Farm Repair Tools in the World 
MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 

























STEEL FENCE POSTS 





Save five to six days’ time per mile of fence 
Stop digging holes. Just drive in Ankorite 
a .. Posts. Better than wood or concrete in every 
' > 

way. Last three times as long—made of tough 
Rail Steel. Better than other Steel Posts be- 
' cause with the superior Patented CRIMPED 
' ANCHOR they have power for resisting 
. upward and Sidewise strains and allshocks. Always 
‘ 
i] 








in alignment. Learn how to build a stronger, more 
attractive fence at lower cost installed. Write us for 
book of Fence Post Facts and Dealer’s name. 





CALUMET STEEL Co., 


208 S. LaSalle St.. Dept. N., CHICAGO. 
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Body, Mind and Soul 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In renewing my subscription to Wal- 





Jaces’ Farmer, I can not refrain from 
speaking of the value it has been to 
us. first time I ever heard of it 
was one lonely Friday while we were 
living on the cold, bleak plains in Col- 
oF We were in a dugout on a 

ad, and were enduring all the 


ps a family without money en- 





Wu 1 the west. A friend sent us 
Wal s' Farmer. It brought a great 
blessing of comfort and entertainment 
+o us, and since then its weekly home- 
comi! (I do not say visits, for we 
preserve every number) has become as 
essential to us as our allowance of 
bread 

We have had misfortune and sick- 
ness, and are still toward the bottom 
of the country-home ladder, but we 
are strong believers in good literature. 
| spent ten years teaching in the rural 
schools in Missouri and Arkansas, and 
| know the value of good literature in 
the lives of young and old. No one 
can be whole without cultivation of 
body, mind and soul. Food and exer- 
cise are just as essential to the mind 
and soul as to the body. People gen- 
erally are coming to understand the 
value of good food, pure air and plenty 
of exercise for physical development 
but we are slower to see that the same 
sort of food and exercise is needed for 
the development of the mind and of 
the soul 

If | had but one message to give to 
farm folks, it would be this: Whether 
or not you lay up for your children a | 
bank account, lay up for them, or rath- | 
er cause them ‘to lay up for themselves 
the foundation of a strong character. 
Whether or not you give them an op- 
portunity to make money, see to it 
that y give them the opportunity to 
make life, to make true men and 
wome! And if they are to do this, 
you n see that they are well sup- 
plied with good literature and have no 
poisonous or unclean things enter in. 
May speak of my method of ex- 


amining a paper? First, I look thru 








its pages to see if it contains any im- 
pure or lowering thoughts. Second, I 
read ind see if I am any wiser or 
any stronger. Food, we know, must be 
both palatable and nourishing. Many 
things taste good, but are not nour- 
ishing. indeed, are even poisonous to 
us. We would not permit our children | 
to eat poison because they enjoyed the | 
taste. Neither should we permit them | 
to read impure things or things that 
poison the mind. Third, after carefully 
examining and reading the paper, | 
ask myself: Will Tf be a better woman 
for reading this paper regularly? I 
am glad to say that Wallaces’ Farmer 
passes my hardest tests, and I count 
it of the highest value. We appreciate 
its upright and courageous stand for 
right in all things. We used to say 
that Friday was our unlucky day. Now 
we say, Friday is the day Wallaces’ 
Farmer comes. 
MRS. MABEL WORKMAN. 

Newton County, Missouri. 

Seeding Alfalfa i in Corn 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For t past five years the writer 
has be ising what is known as the 
“corn field method” of seeding alfalfa, 
and with splendid results. This plan 
Consists of seeding alfalfa in the grow- 
ng cor n July or August. The corn 
field should be well manured and the 
Manure well plowed under. The corn 
Tows should be carefully planted, 
avolding any narrow spaces between 
rows, which bothers the seeding appa- 
Tatus Level cultivation and perfect 
eradi¢ 1 of weeds only, makes the 
perfect ed bed for alfalfa. In case 
the § laying-by time is dry and 
oose, use a plank or harrow or old 
mower wheel or some other tool, to 
Pack this soil, for the alfalfa needs a 
packed soil to enable the little roots 
0 quic kly take hold. A loose soil en- 
ables the hot winds and sun to dry up 
the little hairy roots and kill them be- 
‘ore they take hold. One can not im- 
agine a more perfect seed bed for al- 
falfa 
By seed can be Sown either 
ieee or in drills. Drilling is to be 
and a ss os — agri even — 
cured en depth. One year I se 


twenty acres a fine stand by 








broadcasting and then going over with 
a narrow plank between the corn rows, 
to cover. However, in sowing the seed 
the hills of corn warded off the seed, 
and there was a spot a foot square 
around each hill of corn where there 
was no alfalfa. 


The corn seems to protect the tender 
young alfalfa plants from the sun and 
wind, and the stalks or stubble catch 
the winter snows, thus protecting the 
alfalfa during the winter and spring. 
and furnishing an 
moisture for use in the spring, which 
gives the alfalfa an extra good start 

The writer has seeded more or less 
alfalfa each year for five years in corn, 
with not a failure. In seeding, I use 
a one-horse drill, with press wheels 
which deposit and cover the seed at 
an even depth. The drill puts six rows 
of alfalfa between each two rows of 
corn, the rows of alfalfa being 6% to7 
inches apart. 

After five years of careful culture 
and study, using this “corn field meth- 
od” of seeding alfalfa, I am fully con- 
vinced that during a period of ten 
years one should get at least nine good 
stands of alfalfa where the job is 
rightly done. 

I find it better than the nurse-crop 
plan, first, because one never has to 
sacrifice the nurse crop to save the al- 
falfa. Second, because one secures 
better than a normal crop of corn, be- 
eause he will give better cultivation. 
And the better the corn cultivation the 
better will be the alfalfa. Third, be- 
cause there is a saving of about 40 per 
cent of the alfalfa seed. Fourth, 
cause the alfalfa plant has a 


the nurse-crop alfalfa. 
FRANK 
South Dakota. 
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Get This Blow-Out Patch 


HE Firestone blow-out patch performs both duties, 
holds the blow-out securely and protects the inner 
tube while in casing. 


Built of six plies of rubberized fabric, it is flexible and 
yielding. It is protected at both ends by a molded-in 
real rubber tip, originated by Firestone, which does 
not allow the tube to come in contact with the raw, 
rough edges of the fabric. It is wide enough to extend 
from bead to bead. It is curved to fit snugly the inside 
dimensions of case and cannot buckle, see illustration. 





Authoritative fizures show that one in every four car 
owners prefer Firestone blow-out patches. Firestone will 
make 5 million of the 20 million to be sold this year. 


Prepare for most miles per dollar and least trouble 
per mile by setting, this patch and other Firestone 
Tire Accessories from your dealer. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 


World’s Largest Manufecturers of Tire Accessories and Repair Materials 
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Uniform width as well as thickness H E bt 
necessary for perfect planting. No other grader 
will give you this. Two revolving differently 
perforated cylinders does the trick. Send for 


Free Catalog and 30 days Free Trial 


TWIN CITY SEPARATOR co. 
2807 Colfax Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 









Swim with the stream, don’t 
float. Motive power is now 


LIS T EN changed to Motor power. On the 
farm the horse is giving place to the tractor. Even mail is now going by areo- 
plane. Your biggest opportunities today lie in motor mechanics. In the ga- 
rage you can etep from small ~—— e to big pay envelope. Anywhere as a good 
gasengine man you'll find the hands of business reaching out to welcome, 
, you into good big money with good opportunities waiting you. 


Learn the Auto and Gas Engine 
Business Here in 7 Short Weeks 


| Prepare yourself for the change that is coming now war is ended. : 
We teach a thorough, practical course. Automobiles, trucks, 
tractors, areoplanes, equipment of every kind for you to work on. These are our 
books—and tools, not pencils, we placed in Your bands to work on them. You get 
actual experience--not theories. “= at ae ae side constantly to 
explain and work with you. Here mire arn in ina few short weeks what would 

rousire years, to to pick Corrine. working —_ a record of 100 per cent 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Dairy Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes 

“It seems that the dairy business is 
growing in favor just now, and I am 
thinking of going into either Guernseys 
or Holsteins. My idea would be to sell 
most of the calves for veal at an early 
age, and save only enough to keep up 
the herd, unless, of course, the market 
for dairy young stuff develops in the 
neighborhood. A cream route to one 
of the best creameries in the state 
runs near me. I can not market the 
skim-milk, but would expect to feed it 
to my hogs. 
been milking dual-purpose cows for a 
great many years will probably laugh 


at me for going into one of the strictly | 


dairy breeds. What choice have you 
between the Holstein and the Guern- 
sey? I notice that the Holstein has 
produced more butter-fat per cow, but 
have thought that this might be due to 
the fact that they are larger and con- 
sequently eat more. I like the hardy 
nature of the Holstein, but have con- 
sidered that it might be better for me 
to have a cow which gives richer milk, 
as there is no market for the skim- 
milk except thru the hogs. However, 
I want something that can handle a 
zood deal of rough feed, and is not too 
delicate. I have left the Jerseys out of 
the consideration because of their 
small size and rather delicate consti- 
tution. I live on a 150-acre farm in 
the central part of the state, all of 
which can be plowed except a little 
that is timber. I have a fairly good 
barn which is reasonably warm, but 
not at all fancy, and I can not afford 
to change it so very much. It would 
be easier to go into beef, but many 
seem to think that the outlook for beef 
is not as bright now as it once was.” 
To start with, 
must realize that if he gets a strictly 
the Guernsey, 


he is 


our correspondent 


dairy breed, such as 


Holstein or probably 


day 


Jersey, 


committed to a routine of work 


after day for a long time in the future 
The man who ds milking dual-purpose 
in case of shift 


cows can, emergency, 


around without so very much 
If help is hard to get, he 
do all the milking; 
can sell the cows off for beef and not 


But the man who 


things 
loss can let 


the calves or he 


lose so very much. 
goes into the strictly dairy breeds is 
definitely committed to a special line 
of work which will require the closest 
attention for a number of years if suc- 
cess is to be realized 

The outlook in the dairy 
very bright For several years we 
rather expect dairying to be more 
prosperous than usual. However, after 
a few years the price pendulum will 
swing the other way, and we rather 
sugpect that by the time our corre- 
spondent has some young stuff ready 
to sell, the dairy business will not be 
nearly so attractive as it is right now 

We rather suspect that our corre- 
spondent likes dairying better than 
any other branch of farming. If that is 
the case, he will make no mistake at 
all in picking out one of the special- 
purpose dairy breeds and specializing 
along purely dairy lines. In the long 
run, the dairy cow will inevitably gain 
slightly on the beef cow, but we do not 
expect any startling change to be no- 
ticeable at any time. 

Holsteins are rather more popular 
with the general-purpose farmer than 
Guernseys. In general characteristics 
they are a little more like Milking 
Short-horns, with which most farmers 
have had experience. They are not a 
bad beef animal, and they unquestion- 
ably produce the largest milk flow of 
any breed. However, when it comes to 
economy of producing a pound of but- 
ter-fat the Holstein has no advantage 
over either the Guernsey or the Jersey. 
In fact, if the skim-milk is given no 
valine whatsoever, the Jersey and the 
Guernsey probably have a slight ad- 
vantage over the Holstein. But skim- 
milk on most farms is worth enough 
as hog feed to give the Holstein a 
@licht advantage over the Guernsey or 
Jersey in the minds of most farmers 

Whatever our correspondent decides 


world is 





My neighbors who have | 











to do, we advise him to go rather slow 
and not go too heavily in debt in order 
to buy cows at present prices. If he 
decides to go into one of the special 
dairy breeds, we advise him to be sure 
to get a registered sire of good breed- 
ing, so that he will keep going in the 
right direction. 





The Producer’s Part of the Milk 
Dollar 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It must be admitted that no laborer 
in the field of agriculture has worked 
harder or rendered a more patriotic 
service than the dairyman He has 
done his utmost in adding to the sup- 
ply of a most-needed food product. He 
feels partially repaid for his efforts, I 
am sure, in the thought that he was 
doing his share in providing this prod- 
uct and in lessening the sufferings of 
his fellowmen. 

No phase of agriculture, however, 
will long continue if not established 
on a just and fair economic basis, par- 
ticularly if it fails to give adequate re- 
turns. Legal prosecution, or persecu- 
tion, of milk producers, or sensational 
boycotts, can ultimately have but one 
result—that of driving the dairyman 
into other fields of agriculture, thus 
resulting in a short supply and a still 
higher price. A full realization of the 
favorable comparison of dairy products 
with other food articles, together with 
a definite knowledge of the increased 
cost of producing dairy products, will 
convince the consumer of the justness 
of the dairyman’s demands for such 
increase in price as will give him rea- 
sonable returns for his dairy invest- 
ment and spur him on to greater pro- 
duction. 

There should be nothing but con- 
tempt for the sensational politician 
who maliciously or otherwise attempts 
to misrepresent matters pertaining to 
the milk situation, in the hope that he 
may temporarily curry such favor as 
may carry him to some much-desired 
public office. Neither can we sympa- 
thize too strongly with certain con- 
sumers who, not having a full knowl- 
edge of the food value of milk and 
milk products, have allowed 
selves to become the tools thru which 
housewives have been urged to boycott 
dairy products. Undoubtedly they do 
not realize that milk in one form or 
another is practically a necessity for 
the growing child. Without its use, 
he may suffer in a way that can not 
be overcome in later years. 

It is also certain that the thought- 
ful consumer does not sympathize with 
the boycotting system, even tho it 
might create a temporary relief, for 
he realizes by this time that every- 


thing that has gone into the produc- | 


tion of milk has raised in price in a 
much more striking way than has been 
the case with milk itself. The figures 
given in Table No. 1 
crease in prices of feedstuffs for the 
past three and one-half years 
TABLE No. 1 

INCREASE IN PRICES OF 

TUFFS AND MILK 


FEED- 


Per cent of 
increase. 





.1$10.00/$30.00 
50.00 
) 


Alfalfa, per ton 
Bran, per ton 
Cottonseed meal, 
per ton ae 
Oil meal, per ton...! 
Corn, per bushel.... 
Oats, per bushel.... 
Labor 
Building material 
Milk, per quart 


' 


30.00 61.00 


29.00 





Until recent years but little data 
was available on the cost of milk pro- 
duction, and too often the farmer, as 
might happen with any manufacturer 
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The Big Profit Maker 
that Pays for Itself 


MORE than 60,000 farms the 
Indiana Silo has already paid for 
itself in crops saved, in fatter cat- 

tle,in more milk, and is returning big 
profits to every owner, every year. 
High meat, milk and butter prices 
make it doubly important to preserve 
the full food value of your crop—to 
keep it succulent, whole and tasty. 
These prices increase the profits from the 


INStio’A 


One year’s saving with an Indiana 
under present conditions more than pay 


back the investment. 


And the silo can 


do the saving before you pay for it. 


Our large purchasing power enables us to supply better 
materials and better workmanship than can be had in silos 


that cost more. 


Ask the owners of Indiana Silos in your 


neighborhood. Prove to yourself that there is no silage bet- 
ter than that made in an Indiana. It’s a big profit maker for 


your farm, and lasts a lifetime. 


Write for our easy payment plan and descriptive catalog. 








them- | 


The Worlds Tractor” 


This tractor does all kinds 
of farm work with the horse 


implements you already have and without special and evpensive hitches or 


equipment. Weighs no more than one large horse. 


Replaces four horses 


and one man. Costs less than horses and 60 per cent less to keep going. 
Cuts time spent on chores. The Indiana plows, harrows, drills, culti- 
vates, mows, pulls a binder and does belt work. 

Write for folder that tells what the Indiana Tractor can do on your farm. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 


830 Union Building Anderson, Ind. 


830 Silo Building 


Kansas City, Mo, 830 Live St’k Exch. 


830 Indiana Building. .Des Moines, Iowa 


dg . Ft. Worth, Tex. 


FOR FOOD PRODUCTION 


See our exhibit at Fourth Annual National Tracter Show, 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 24-March 1, 1919. 
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down. © expense of upkeep. 
Costs less than cement or wood. Thos- 
sends én use. 


Flint 
Tile 
Agents Wanted 
Our Agency Plan offers an unusvs! 

easy to sell, 

and merits of 

many year’s use by thousands 
of farmers. 


Some good territory 


Lower Prices Now Guder now ond cove money. Speci! 


Full line of Silos, 
trated catalog sent 


Cutters, Building 
and post paid by return 


ent 
and Auto Trailers. Illus- 
mail. 


Write Dept. L5 at office nearest to you. 


W. W. COATES COMPANY 
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eat he, Kansas City St{Louis Sioux City Omaha Des Moines Oklahoma City 
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© rhis all-steel churn 
ee up moisture and is easy 
ean and keep sanitary because it 
is mi ade of drawn steel heavily tinned 
and soldered smooth. Will last a 
lifetime. See them at your dealer’s 
and write for circular 3. 


Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Sturges Guaranteed 


Capacity Milk Cans 
Chicago Illinois 
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Enemies 


WHITE SCOURS 
BLACKLECG 


Your Veterinarian can stamp 
them out with Cutter’s Anti-Calf 
Scour Serum and Cutter’s Germ 
Free Blackleg Filtrate and Aggressin, 
or Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. 


Ask him about them. If he 
hasn't our literature, write to us for 
information on these products, P 


The Cutter Laboratory 





Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, III. 
a “‘The Laboratory That Knows How"’ 
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CENTRAL UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
618 6.W. Oth St, DES MOINES, 10WA, or Unadilla, N.Y. 


Sat gate oot FREE! 
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DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 


“The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 
SPECIAL OFFER to those 
who write now. 


W. S. Dickey Clay Mig. Co. 





Esta’ 1885 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Branch Office: Macomb, Illinois. 




















mp Jaw 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


for $2.50 a bottle under a ae 
tee since 1896—your money 

f it fails. rite oa ke 

> pees VEST- POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 

f 197 pages and 67 illustrations. It is FREE. 


J runes BROS., Chemists, 221 Union Stock Yards, Chtcage 
—_—_—_— 
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ention this paper when writing. 





| with those directly 


| formula shown in Table No. 











who fails to keep exact anhadiie a 
everything entering into the cost of 
production, has found that his milk re- 
ceipts did not equal his actual outlay 


of money for the purchase of feed, 
labor, barn equipment, interest and 
depreciation, etc., etc In some in- 


was due to 
help and mis- 


stances this undoubtedly 
inferior cows, to poor 


takes in feeding, but too often, due 
largeiy to the fact that the milk dis- 
tributer took advantage of the pro- 


ducers’ lack of knowledge of the actual 
cost of production and to his failure to 
organize and codperate with fellow 
dairymen similarly situated. Farmrs 
should remember that all good busi- 
ness men believe in organization and 
ar perfectly willing to pay good mon- 
ey for such -organization. Corpora- 
tions believe in it and practice it faith- 
fully. Let us remember, as someone 
has said, “Armies are held together 
by two small words, ‘Fall in’... They 
rarely say, “Fall out.” They are wise 
enough to stick together. Their man- 
egers are reading, thinking men. Why 
should not dairymen wisely interpret 
the meaning of these things, and co- 
operate to foster their own intelli- 
gence, influence, protection and profit? 

The milk business is a complex one. 
The farmer is busy with much neces- 
sary routine. Whether or not he ought 
to take an active part in the manu- 
facturing and distributing of his prod- 
uct is, perhaps, an open question, and, 
I believe, depends largely on such 
equitable adjustments as he can make 
interested in this 
phase of the business. 


Table No. 2 shows the price per 
quart of milk to consumer and the part 
of same that goes to the producer and 


How does it compare with 
your market? Remember, 100 pounds 
of milk equal 46 quarts, after making 
allowance for mechanical losses, etc. 


TABLE No. 2. 
SHOWING PRICE PER QUART OF 


distributer. 




















MILK TO CONSUMER, AND 
HOW DIVIDED. 
| de 
| o 
eS eee 
eo | et] ot 
es |ss)/ 88 
jes} e| Ss 
}eal salsa 
| =| Nn sa2lL2y 
as = + 
|SS| 38128 
lo a°-ia? 
Omaha, Neb....... 14 6 =< 
Lincoln, Neb. ...... | 14 6.6 | 7.4 
San Francisco, Cal.| 14 7.7 6.3 
Denver, Colo. ..... r 13 6.7 5.3 
Washington, D. C...! 17 11 6 
St. Petersburg, Fla.) 15 10.5 4.5 
Augusta, Ga. ...... 3s} 8 9 
Chicago, Ill. ...... 13 ee! 5.9 
Des Moines, Iowa...) 15 7.8 7.2 
Kansas City, Kan...| 14 5 I a 
New Orleans, La...) 16 9.5 6.5 
Boston, Mass. .....} 15.75] 9.4 6.35 
Detroit, Mich. ..... 15 7.3 77 
St. Paul, Minn. ..../ 13 8.17} 4.83 
St. Louis, Mo. .....| 14 8.2; 58 
New York City ..../ 15.5 8.3 7.2 
Cleveland, Ohio ...! 14 8.1) 5.9 
Eugene, Ore. ...... 14 7.5 6.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | 14 8.7 |- 6.3 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..| 13 . 1 8 
Memphis, Tenn. ...| 16 | 85] 7.5 
El Paso, Texas ..../ 18 | 86] 9.4 
Salt Lake City, Ut.} 12.5] 7.2] 53 
Spokane, Wash. ...! 15 | 7.9]! 7.1 
Milwaukee, Wis. | +12 79) 4.1 





The University of Nebraska dairy 
department, codperating with the Uni- 
ted States Dairy Division, tas been 
keeping records on twenty-six repre- 
sentative Nebraska dairy farms. The 
results, however, are not completed or 
ready for distribution, but enough work 
has been done to indicate that the 
3 @M. A. 
C.), with prices modified for Nebraska 
conditions, will give a good idea of the 
factors-that should be given considera- 
tion in calculating the real cost of milk 
production and the amount that should 
go to the milk producers equipped to 
produce milk of a grade to meet the 
demands of our larger cities. 


TABLE No. 3. 


ESTIMATED COST OF PRODUCING 
MILK. 


(Estimated cost of prodicing 100 
pounds of 3.5 per cent milk for the 
winter months, 1918-19. Modified 
(M. A. C.) formula. and based on 
present Nebraska prices; otherwise 
formula same as used on 121 Mich- 
igan farms, and very similar to the 


Good Oil Is Cheaper 
Than New Automobiles 


_ 
Always good” 
































Keeps Your Motor Youn 
(A weight for Every Car) 


It behooves you to take the best 
care possible of the car you now 
have. It is hard to replace. Good 
automobiles are scarce in these 
war days, but French Auto Oil 
for keeping the automobiles we 
have 100% efficient, is plenti- using this uniformly high quality 
ful. lubricant. 

French Auto Oil will lubricate your motor perfectly under the high 
temperatures which break down the average oil. French Auto Oil is 
the result of 30 years of successful oil refining. It 
will prevent all unnecessary wear and tear on your 
motor. Use it and you will discover it to be 
cheapest per mile, 


g 


Keep your motor young with 
French Auto Oil. Your car will 
“carry through” this period of 
conservation if you prevent fric- 
tion, carbon, overheating and all 
the other disastrous motor ills by 








When you buy only a 
quart of cll at a time, 
you are Indulging In an 
expensive habit. Buy 
five gallons or more of 
French Auto Oli at a 
time and save from 
20% to 25%. 


For sale by 


FRENCH AUTO OIL DEALERS 


(There is one in your town) 
WHY NOT BUY FROM HIM? 


Which Cow Is Yours ? 
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DAIRY FEED 
Brings Up the Milk Yield 


rp . “My milkers om tell when I stop 
feeding Sucrene , for 
they notice the milk Pree off.” 


—James Markey, Mercerburg, Pa. 






‘My cows gave more milk and kept 
in better condition the past winter on 
Suctene than with any feed | ever 

m. Brymeseer, Carlisle, Pa. 


“We are feeding about 300 cows 


and use nothing but Sucrene Dairy 







“Sucrene is doing wondere with 
our dairy herd. e have never fed 


anything which gives the results we eed. Weare satisfied it is the best 
get from Sucrene.”” 


molasses feed we have ever us: 
—E. D. Saylor, Mattoon, Ill. opia 


. J. Darlington, Prop. Cornuco 
, Sucrene Reduces Cost of Milk Production 











Dany FEED Dairies, Darling, 


proma, WL 
on. 50% 
faye 333 3 S$ 


Figen 








si . it is a highl ngplow, * r . od I 
* c t i strat it 
ration which eiere the cow > oe ma tea ipahediak ales eres) 


on feede checked below: 
O Dairy Feed 
O Sucrene Calf Meal 
O Sucrene Hog Meal 
O Sucrene Poultry Feeds 
O Amco Fat Maker (for steers) 
O Amco Dairy Feed (25% Protein) 


produce more milk per pound of feed consumed. 

Composed of Cottonseed Meal, Corn Feed 
Meal, Groun4 Barley, Groung and Bolted Grain 
Screenings, .Cocoanut Meal, Cone closes Clipped 
Oat By-Product (for necessary bulk), a little cal- 
cium carbonate and ealt for Be matter. 








Order a ton from your desley a once, or write 








us. Send coupon Soe oe for our free illus- § Mu Dealer's Name Sorzeas secon ones 
trated literature on f live stock Oc Se 
American Milling Co. poode:ittnois | MyNem.. 
Sucrene Fost for All Live Stock and Poultry 
‘cars the Standard ) ee ee,” een 
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Get Tout isn 
Home from the 
Canadian Pacific 


HE Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way offers you the most 
wonderful opportunity in the 
world to own a farm in West- 
ern Canada. It will sell you 
land for $11 to $30 an acre 
or $50an acre under irrigation. 


20 Years to Pay 


You pay down 10% of the 
purchase price and have 
twenty years to pay in full 
at 6% interest. 


$2,000 Lean to 


Farmers 
The Canadian Pacific Railway 
will loan to approved settlers on 
its irrigated lands up to $2,000 
in improvements with twenty 
years to pay back the loan at 6% 
interest. 


Land Under Irrigation 


In Southern Alberta, we have 
developed the largest irrigation 
undertaking on the Continent. 
This district consists of some of 
the best land in Western Canada. 
An unfailing water supply is ad- 
ministered under direction of the 
Canadian Government—no con- 
flict of lawor authority overits use. 
This land is offered on same easy- 
payment terms as other lands. 
Prices ranging up to $50 an acre. 


This Is Your Opportunity 


To make investigation easy, spec- 
ial railway rates have been ar- 
ranged. Write for particulars 
and free illustrated booklets. 


M. E. THORNTON 


Supt. of Colonization 
Canadian Pacific Railway 


$10 nS, t. E., Calgary, ert Gi 
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Of 40 per cent o 


Kirstin @ House 


Ali-ctee! constraction—ceste lena 


fon Pomeky eal ome 
al -coeled. After smoking, use 


Try It 30 Days FREE! 


f satisfied, keep Smoke House. If not pleased 


mom, agent we pitch 


z Eto? hows eS 


may 
sales vaiue. 


mary doors 
moke in positive- 
meat storehouse 











Cark 


301-303 Peari St, 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kin ts of 


HAY AND FEED 


sad lote and less at leweet prices— Ask 
fer our price Ist 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











Free Catalog 
money on Farm 
Wagons, 
| anyrunning 
ip gear. Send for 
It today. 


Whee! Ca. 
5 Che St.,.Quineg J0. 


in colors explains 
how you can save 
Truck or Road 
also steel or wood wheels to@t | 


} agricultural 


Warren formula, used extensively in 
many other states.) 











Home-grown grains, 10.5 4bs., 
at $48 per ton 

Purchased grains, 
$60 per ton 

Hay, 46.6 lbs., at $25 

Other dry forage, 21. 
$12 per ton ... 

Silage, 149.1 lbs., at $9 per ton.. 

Bedding, 17.6 Ibs., at $6 per ton. 

Man labor, 2.3 hrs., at 30 cents 
per hour ' 

Horse. labor, 12 of an hour, at 
15 cents per hour 

Hauling milk, at 25 cents per | 
ewt. 

Taxes, interest and deprecia- 
tiom on cattle, $110, at 12 per | 
cent for 7 months 

Taxes, interest and deprecia- 
tion on buildings, $117.38, at | 
10 per cent for 7 months..... 

Interest and depreciation on 
equipment, $12.09, at 18.61 
per cent for 7 months 

Veterinary services and drugs. . 

Losses due to death 

Miscellaneous costs 

Add 10 per cent for managerial | 
ability, risks and omitted 


yer ton. pe 


Total . 
Credits for manure, 
$1 per ton 
Value of calves at birth, 
by sire services : 
Winter months, estimated 
net cost of production ... 


2 30 lbs.. a 


offset 


$3.93 





In instances where the milk produc- 
er has paid little attention to the mar- 
serious discrepancies have 
These may appear 





in the | 


form of antiquated and deceitful meth- | 


ods of paying the farmer on a basis of, 
say, 4 per cent fat when the milk is 
really sold to the consumer on a basis 
of 3.2 or 3.5 per cent fat, or it may be 
a case of bad manipulation of the 
Babeock test, or it may be requiring 
dividends on too large an amount ef 
watered stock, or it may simply be a 
case of too much margin going to the 
distributing end of the business. 

The milk business is an important 
one, and there should be plenty of 
room for all. The constructive busi- 
ness man engaged in the distribution 
or production of milk will, I am sure, 
realize that he profits most by a plan 
which provides for equitable distribu- 
tion and only fair margins to all con- 
cerned in the various phases of the 
business. If this equitable distribu- 
tion can be worked out to the satisfac- 
tion of all interests, the co:nmunity is 
indeed fortunate. However, if such a 
solution can not be effected, the prob- 
lem must be solved in some other such 
way as will safeguard the interests of 
the milk producer and consumer. In 
some places these objects have been 
attained by milk producers’ associa- 
tions controlling distribution; in other 
places by consumers’ leagues or mu- 
nicipai plants assuming charge of dis- 
tribution 

J. H. FRANDSEN. 

University of Nebraska 


Warts on Teats 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in a recent copy 
for a remedy for warts on cows 
I find that to 
hands, ‘before 
very good This works the 
into the warts and they 
and finally disappear 

CHAS. A 


a request 
teats. 
grease the palms of the 


milking, with vaseline is 


STOOKEY.,. 
Illinois. 
Agricultural Artehenetic 
To Wal 
I note 


iaces’ Farmer 


with interest your 
under the heading ef 
Arithmetic.” I 
agree with every 
rial, and I know that 
to learn that at recent meetings of the 
agricultural course of study commit- 
tee, we succeeded in taking definite 
action on this point, and henceforth 
the course of mathematics offered the 
freshmen students will be a course in 
arithmetic instead of an 
advanced course in algebra, together 
with the course of trigonometry 
H. H. KILDEE. 

Agricultural College. 


wish to state that |! 


in that 


you will be 


word 
glad 


Iowa 


LOUDEN 


Litter Carriers and Water Bowls 


Every morni aoe Fagen * panna te field at 
a much earlie ne than usual if you have the 
Louden Litter Carrier as a helper in bam 

The big, map galvanized steel, water-tight box 
carries the refuse from eight or ten cows at once, 
glides along the track easily, dumps direct into ma- 
nure spreader or pit—saves half the handling—all 
the manure, including the valuable liquid part. Loue 
den Carriers have no ratchets, brakes or clutches 
that are apt to get out of fix, and are often dan- 
gerous. Louden Carriers are built right. 


Water Your Cows Regularly 
and Watch the Milk Yield Jump 


Milk is 87% water. Failure to supply cows with 
all the good, fresh water they need is costing many 
=n ~— and farmers hundreds of dollars an- 

ly in lose of mi 
Water Bowls insu: pply 
Bow! can be casity ete —- ed 
for stem izing. install it yo im any kind of 
barn—no special plumbing Saves all the 
work of watering cows. 


Our New 224-Page Illustrated eal 


Sent Postpaid—No Charge or Obligation 
Telis you how to make your barn pay better, shows a Lou- 
den labor saving equipment that fits your poate barn ong 
that you can_easily install Saenell at s Stalle and 
Stanchions, Feed and Litter Carriers, Animal ic Hay Un- 
mane Teols, — ny. ema isn fg Bra 
Door veryt ri t 
Ly abe apy eee ty 
Planning Service, if you t to build or aban 
They will give vedas tere help. Roce charge. Addrese main office. 


The Louden Machinery Company 
2833 Court Street (Established ! 867) Prirtiohl, lowe 


day or ni 








No-set screws to rust; no collar 
a ‘ Rg 
—~— —- ho supporting lever 


Rremtny, $ Feel, Mine. 











vaseline | 
become soft | 
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CHEAPER THAN A WHIP 
axe BETTER FOR YOUR HORSES 


A horse with bruised, galled and 
chafed neck or shoulders can’t earn 
his feed. Whipping only increases 
his suffering. You can prevent such injuries 
for less than the price of a good whip. 
Equip your faithful animal with Tapateco— 
The pad made with our 


NEW PATENTED HOOK ATTACHMENT 
(Found Only on Pads Made by Us.) 
Consists of wire staple with felt washer. 
It gives hook a firmer hold and prevents 
pulling off, even though fabric Is weake 
ened by long usage. Life of pad is thus ma» 
terially lengthened. This is the greatest im- 

provement since we invented the hook. 
STUFFED COLLAR PADS 
Filled with our Special Composite Stuffing 
are better than other kinds. They are soft, 
springy, absorbent and serve as a guarantee 
against bruised, galled and chafed shoulders. 
Ask your dealer for Tapatco Booklet. 
THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS MAKING PADS 
Look for the Felt Washer 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








The American Pad & Textile Company, Greenfield, Obie 
Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario 














Pigs die because they haven't 
afairchance in damp, chilly 
ge itary hog houses. They 
will grow imto healthy, pro- 
fitable hogs if given plenty of sunlight and fresh al ir. 


0 K Sun-Lite Windows Give your hogs warmth and sunlight 


in évery nook and corner of the hog 


house. Keep the place dry, sanitary and free from disease germs. 


Old or new hog houses easily and quickly equipped. Galvanized 
iron frame, four-inch flashings—absolutely water tight, fire and rust 
proof. Norattling. Last a lifetime. Require no paint or repairs. 
Permit proper ventilation without dangerous drafts. 

FREE NINE COMPLETE PLANS ani specifications 
for hog houses. Write for them; also cata- 


log. All. All good dealers sell O K Sun-Lite W indows. 


apittitty) Bernard Co... Floyd Ave., Sioux City, !a 
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As the Landlord Sees It 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I think you have not sound views on 
the one-year lease problem. Certain 
practical considerations you do not 
permit to have full weight. I had a 
tenant and his wife both die of influ- 
enza ut six weeks ago. There are 
mo eal questions involved than a 
dog has hairs on his back. I am will- 
ing to make lawyer’s pie out of one 
year’s rent, but not out of five years’ 
rent 

Landlords are not going to pay any 
atte 1 to your long-lease proposals. 
They are not practical. I make one- 
yea ases, but I have tenants stay 
wit for many years. One has been 
with for fourteen years. 

7 governor of Nebraska has at- 
tacked landlords who hold land “for 
speculative purposes” and are non- 
resid I haven't seen his defini- 
tio “for speculative purposes,” but 
] suppose he means to introduce the 
Br Columbia idea or a modifica- 
tion of it. British Columbia taxes land 
held speculative purposes at the 
rate of eight times the value of other 
land like kind. Wnder this law, 
British Columbia is undermining the 


‘an citizens who invested in that 
Omaha men hold over 50,000 
the Nechaco valley, in British 
bia. The practical result is that 
no more ‘money will flow to British 
Columbia. Two years ago all the pub- 
lic revenue of that province was used 





to pay interest on the public debt. 

The governor of Nebraska may be a 
good newspaper man, but he is short 
on understanding constitutional law 


and the larger economic questions. His 
proposals have many sides to them, 


and | hope you can give them some 
consideration. 
The landiord and tenant relationship 





should receive level-headed, historical 
discussion. The following ideas may 
obtain “Landlords are a parasitical 
growth, a remnant of feudalism, a 
class that reaps what others sow.” Of 
this situation, Prothero, speaking of 
the English situation in 1888, says: “So 


long as wild proposals for compulsory 
redistribution of property received the 
support of prominent politicians, no 


would expend money on im- 
no capitalist, large or 


landlord 
provements; 


smal, would invest in the purchase of 
land; no tenant would accept a lease; 
no laborer would put his head into the 
work.” 

The southern democrats in control 
of thé venue bill in congress admit 


that they are taxing the north in un- 








due proportion for the cost of the war, 

and justify their action on the ground 

that north, by cunning, etc., has 

nduly absorbed the wealth of the 

rhe narrow, sectional, mean 

irit those southern democrats 
ought to be exposed. 

They regulated wheat and other 
no products down, but would not 
let a dy touch cotton, notwith- 
St ywton is a prime necessity. 

) tional inheritance tax law 
has 1 | believe, any provision for 
the re of estate’ where two or 

rs die in rapid succession. 
Such sions are found in European 
inher tax laws. Suppose a land- 
ed s worth $1,000,000, subject 
toa 2 r cent inheritance tax. Heir 
A dic llowed in a few months by 
B,:1 ir of A, and then by C, the 
heir Few landed estates could 
Wwithst three 20 per cent cash tax 
ley \ tax of 20 per cent on a cor- 
porat that makes 20 to 30 per cent 
is 1 serious as a tax of 20 per 
cent landed estate that makes 2 

[ ent per annum. 

i. THOMAS T. KERL. 
Soy Beans in Missouri 
T Farmer: 

ring I plowed fourteen acres 
ol that was not good enough 
to g much as thirty bushels of 
acre. About the first of 
ted this land to soy beans, 
Mongol variety, on the ad- 
county agent, Mr. Long. I 
‘ rows thirty-two inches 


sing a corn planter, having 
holes drilled in the frames 


7 


fer Oewa cw 


moving the runners and the 
es nto that width. I used the 
““diuin plates, and planted -half a 


< 
7; 
t 

t 
b= 


1 to the acre 








‘WORK 











9-16 
H.P. 


| peycaangpe years of work on the farms of America—in 
every soil—on the roads pulling big loads, in every 
power use of the farm, the dairy, the orchard, and the 
home—put the Heider’s construction beyond all debate. 
It has the field answer to every question. 


tor. One man 


Note the unus 


flexible—gangs work independently. 


Model C 12-20. 
With Rock Island 


No.12 Tractor Plow 






Rock Island No. 38 
One-Man 
Tractor Disc 





Built exclusively as a /ractor disc with extra strength throughout 
for terrific strains. 


Close-up levers operated directly from trac- 
easily operates both tractor and disc. Extremely 
Close coupled—light draft. 


ual clearance—disc does not clog. Made in two 


sizes—8 and 10-ft. cut—either 16 or 18-inch solid or cut out discs. 





7 Speeds Forward and Reverse 
All With One Lever 


Heider Patented Friction Drive—backed by 11 years of 
success—gives seven speeds forward and reverse all with 
one motor speed, all with one lever for traction or belt 
work. It does away with alot of gears and expense, and 
makes the operation so simple that boys are running it. 
Heavy duty 4-cylinder Waukesha motor uses either kerosene cr 
gasoline without carburetor changes. Gives a steady, dependable 


pull for the plow—or throttles down to just the mght power for a 
cream separator. Dixie High-Tension Magnetowith impulse starter. 


W 


farm. With 


Heavy dut 
Abundant p 


sized grain 





Heider Model D 9-16 


Rock Island Heider Model D with two-bottom No. 9 Rock 
Island Plow attached to the tractor platform is showr 
below. Entire outfit in one unit. 
matic powe 


back into the corners—plow all the field. The hands guide 


the tractor. 
without plow attached. 


drills,seede 


ith No. 9 Power Lift Plow 


Foot lever control. Auto- 
r lift. This ideal one-man outfit for the smaller 
it one man can plow right up to the fence lines— 


The foot controls the plow. Sold with or 


y Wavkesha motor. Heider Transmission. 
ower for two 14-inch bottoms, harrows, discs, 
rs, binders, hay tools,pumps,saws,the smaller 
separators, silo fillers, corn shellers, etc. 








Kingston Carburetor. Perfex Radiator. Write for Tractor Catalog. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. Model D 


390Second Ave. Established 1855 Rock Island, Ill. 9-16 













‘ 


“ 


a 
a a Roek’ Island: be 
: wae, Fax rm Tools d 


Plows, Discs, Planters, ,& 
Seeders, Colseatons, a \ 
ers, Hay Tools, C 
5 Severin MsnureSpreed- 

ers, Gasoli es, 





I cultivated every row at the first bred them to a full-blood Guernsey 
cultivation, but the next time culti- | bull I had bought. I also bought a few 
vated only every other row. I cut | grade Guernseys, and have some of 
them when the leaves began to fall, | them coming fresh at this time. 
and threshed out 152 bushels, or at I have tried for a number of vears 
the rate of eleven bushels to the acre. | to grow clover, but with little or no 
Also, I finished shucking ten bushels | syccess: so last spring I sent to Wash- 
of corn off of twenty acres, or half a | ington and obtained a bottle of bac- 
bushel to the acre. teria, followed directions, and have a 

ERNEST WINSTON, fine stand, or did have when it froze 

Johnson County, eaien. up in the fall. 


I was taught as a boy that all a hog 








Ei - needed was plenty of corn and water 
An ighty-Acre Farmer and a good place to sleep, and it would 
To. Wallaces” Fasmer: weigh from 250 to 300 pounds in from 
d € : abil) ° 2 9 . 
I = twelve to fifteen months’ time. I pur. 
am trying to see how much a man chased a self-feeder 'ast spring, filled 
is able to raise on an eighty-acre farm it with corn and tankage, and sold 
I started with ten cows the first of | $1,800 worth of hogs in 1918—not so 
' 
January, 1918. I bought me a set of bad! 
dairy scales and a Babcock tester, all You probably wonder why I tell you 


all this. I wanted to tell you that where 





| 
3 . ° | 
the books ci feeds and feeding that I I received the ideas for these different 
needed to make it plain to me. | methods was in Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
It didn’t take me very long to see | I believe I am going to make a suc- 
that there was a great deal of differ- | cess of it. 
ence in cows. I sold five of them to the | H. C. BOIJES 
butcher and kept the other five, apd Buchanan County, Iowa. 








Almost Without Cost 


Why ma ¥. for Praping water when wind costs 
t the wind pump it for nothing. 












p Leader for almost half a century. The 
> original double-geared, light-runnin, 

eg center-lift, powerful win 

mill. Write for FREE Book. 


3025 Samson Av. » Freeport, lil. 
Stover Good Engines, Feed Mills, Pump —_ 
alfa Comminaters, etc., since 1862. Free Cat. 


BINDER TWINE 


Al. bug treated. f.o.b. factory near Chicago 
Sisal or Standard February car lot price 19c. 
Small lots 20c, later shpt. 5c per bale per month more, 
ConsumersCordageCo., Minneapolis, Minn. 


KENTUCKY SORGHUM MOLASSES 


absolutely pure, 6 ten !b. palls to case, 87.25 per casey 
10 cases $70.00. Sample 1l0c 
S. ROSENBLATT, 








Hawesville, Ky. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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{Our Sabbath School Lindi 


By HENRY WALLACE 











Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with euch slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


the quarterly reviews 
Each issue of Waliaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 
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The Ten Commandments 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for February 16, 1919. Exodus, 20: 
1-17.) 

“And God spake all these words, 
saying, (2) I am Jehovah thy God, 
who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 

3) Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me. (4) Thou shalt not make 
unto thee a graven image, nor any 
likeness of anything that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the water under the earth: 
(5) thou shalt not bow down thyself 
unto them, nor serve them; for I Jeho- 
vah thy God am a jealous God, visit- 
ing the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children, upon the third and upon 
the fourth generation of them that 
hate me, (6) and shewing lovingkind- 
ness unto thousands of them that love 
me and keep my commandments. (7) 
Thou shalt not take the name of Jeho- 
vah thy God in vain; for Jehovah will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his 
mame in vain. (8) Remember the Sab- 
bath day, to keep it holy. (9) Six days 
shalt thou labor, and do all thy work; 
(10) but the seventh day is a sabbath 
unto Jehovah thy God: in it thou shalt 
not do any work, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, 
nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, 


nor the stranger that is within thy 
gates: (11) for in six days Jehovah 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and 


all that in them is, and rested the 
severth day: wherefore Jehovah 
blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed 
it (12) Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in 
the land which Jehovah thy God giv- 
eth thee. (13) ‘Thou shalt not kill. 
(14) Thou shalt not commit adultery 
(15) Thou shalt not steal. (16) Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor. (17) Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s house, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his 
man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor 
his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that 
is thy neighbor’s.” 

While the Ten Commandments were 
first given in form, so far as the rec- 
ords show, to the Jewish people thru 
Moses at Mount Sinai, and as the basis 
of the covenant with Israel in a na- 
tional capacity, their existence and 
binding obligation on the human con- 
science were recognized from the very 
creation of the human race. When 
Adam and Eve hid from the manifesta- 
tion of the presence of Jehovah in the 
garden, their guilty conscience testi- 
fied to the binding obligation of the 
first commandment Cain’s cry that 
his punishment wes greater than he 
could bear was the voice of conscience 
testifying to the binding obligation of 
the sixth commandment. There was 
Sabbath keeping before the law of the 
Sabbath was formally written (See 
Bxodus, 16:22-30.) Noah. in the ark, 
recognized the seventh day period. 
Breaches of all the other command- 
ments were clearly recognized in the 
days of the patriarchs. There is no sin 
forbidden in any of the commandments 
that was not recognized as a sin thou- 
sands of years before Moses. Hence, 
these commandments are not Jewish, 
but human; and the decalog is simply 
@ statement of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of right-doing, the reasons for 
which lie in the very structure of the 
human soul. The obligations of the 
decalog were, therefore, coextensive 
with humanity, and their embodiment 
in the most solemn and impressive 
way in the covenant with Israel was 
mere'vy a restatement of great, vital 
funds mnentals of human action, as old 
as the race itself 

The race, as a race, had lost the 
knowledge of the true God. It was the 
specis! mission of the Jewish people 
from Abraham down to testify to the 
true doctrine of the Divine Being. to 
conserve and maintain the knowledge 
of th- true God, and transmit it to all 
the v orld im all ages. 

The first table of the law or decalog, 





therefore, deals exclusively with the 
relation of man to his God. The pre- 
face, “I am Jehovah thy God, who 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt,” 
emphasizes His peculiar relations to 
the Jewish people both as Creator and 
Protector. Other nations had other 
gods, or imaginary gods, and many of 
them. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and 
in the main their descendants, had 
held in the midst of general apostasy 
to the ancient, original faith in Jeho- 
vah, the one only living and true God. 
“Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is 
one God” was the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Jewish people. The miracu- 
lous deliverance from Egypt was a sig- 
nificant evidenee of His omnipotence 
or almightiness and His special care 
for them. Thus for the preface. 


The first four commandments set 
forth the right relations of man, all 
men, to Jehovah. First, He demands 
the supreme and undivided allegiance 
of every human being. “Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me”—that 
is, in my stead. This fundamental 
thought runs all thru the Bible. It is 
the keynote, the underlying principle, 
of every sermon that has power with 
man. One of the most convincing 
proofs of the deity of Christ was His 
claim, underlying all of His teachings 
from the beginning of His ministry to 
the end, to the unquestioned obedience 
of every man. The Creator must be 
the supreme Lord of His creation. The 
Westminster catechism states correct- 
ly the chief end of man, his true mis- 
sion, the very reason of his existence, 
to be to glorify God here and as a re- 
sult to enjoy Him hereafter. 

The world had forgotten this, had 
gone after other gods, and afterwards 
made images or likenesses Hence, 
worship ceased to be spiritual, and 
became formal, then material, until 
finally they worshiped not the best 
represented by the image selected, but 
the worst To prevent all this, the 
second commandment was given. The 
worship of Israel must be spiritual, 
obedience to Him whom no eye hath 
seen, or can see. No representations 
must be made, for the Spirit can not 
be pictured, all pictures being merely 
human conceptions, lest we worship 
the picture and not the Spirit. 

The reason for this follows, namely. 
that it will lead to a degradation of 
character so deep-seated that it be- 
comes hereditary. The pages of his- 
tory are written large with the proof 
of this. Many nations have worshiped 
the sun as the representation of God, 
the source of life; and sun-worship has 
everywhere led to human sacrifice. 
Other nations have worshiped the 
moon, and moon worship led to licen- 
tiousness even in cultivated and re- 
fined Greece. The resulting degrada- 
tion descends as a fatal inheritance 
from generation to generation, visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers on the chil- 
dren to the third and fourth genera- 
tions. We can not allow anything else 
than God, whether it be the sun, the 
moon, or money, glory or fame, to rule 
in our hearts, without developing with- 
in ourselves traits of character which 
will descend as an evil inheritance to 
our children and our children’s chil- 
dren. Inordinate greed, the love of 
money as money, seem to be as hered- 
itary as licentiousness or the ungov- 
erned temper which leads to murder 

It must not be forgotten that the 
second commandment brings out the 
glorious other side: The Lord thy God 
will show lovingkindness to thousands. 
that ts, generations, that maintain the 
true spiritual worship. In other words. 
grace is stronger even than sin, and 
there is elevation as well as degrada- 
tion of the race thru the law of he- 
redity 

To still further guard the worship 
of the true God, the only way by which 


human character develops properly. 
the third commandment follows. re- 


quiring reverence for the sacred Name 
and forbidding any trifling or frivolous 
use of it in any way. “Thou shalt not 


take the name of Jehovah thy God in 
The instinct of reverence is im- 


vain.” 
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The value 
of baking powder 
is based on its leaveni 
strength. You can’t judge it by the siz 
of the can—or by the amount you get for 
your money. You must estimate it by the 
amount of baking powder used in each bak. 
ing and the vesulis you get. 


CALUMET 


is the greatest value ever offered in 

Baking Powder—it has greater raising ‘‘force’ 

Tone ae unded Soak ye nti 
ou use only a ro or 

where others coll for two compound or more. 


But Baking Powder is not all you'll save 


when using Calumet. You save baking materials 
Calumet ever fails. The last level teaspoOnful is as powerful a 
the first. Calumet is perfectly manufactured—zeeps perfectiy— 
and is moderate in price. 


You save when you buy it—You save when you use 


One trial will satisfy you of these facts — wil 
demonstrate beyond doubt that “Calumet spells economy.” 


Your grocer sells it on a guarantee of money back 
if you = not pleased with fe 4 


Caiumet contains only such ingredients as have been approved 
Officially by the U. S. Food Authorities. 
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“Mother’s Making Jell-O” 

As Jell-O is now sold in every small-town general store as well 
as in city groceries, the farmer’s wife can get it, in all the different 
flavors, and serve the same fine desserts that have become so pop: 
ular among her city friends. 

These Jell-O dishes are all made without cooking, in a minute 
or two, and while they lend a special grace to the table setting and 
are of most delightful flavor, they cost less than anything else 
which a discriminating woman would care to serve. 

The Jell-O Book, sent free to any woman who will write and 
ask us for it, contains all the information that any woman could 
wish about Jell-O and the making of Jell-O desserts and salads. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Rasp 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. Each 13 cents or two 
packages for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Ray, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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planted deep in the human soul. The 
object of the most profound reverence 
and awe is the unseen Creator of all 
things, the Father of all men. Love im- 
plies reverence; familiarity breeds 
contempt. The familiar and irreverent 
use of the Divine Name or the Divine 
Word weakens and finally destroys all 
reverence for the Supreme Power 


ea 
ow holds us in the hollow of His 
hand, in whom Paul said “we live and 
move and have our being.” The more 
refined and civilized man becomes, the 
more exalted his character, the great- 


er his reverence for the Supreme Be- 
ing. The true gentleman never sneers. 
Profanity is the vice of boors, wheth- 
er they wear broadcloth or jeans. “Je- 
novah will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain.” 

To further safeguard the conception 
of God, a set time is provided for His 
worship, one day in seven. He requires 
us on this day to cease from the usual 
labor, and to rest. The necessity for 
this weekly period of rest is laid very 
deep in our nature. We were built that 
way; that is, we require absolutely, 
even for physical or purely material 





reasons, to change completely once a | 


week all our modes of life, to rest the 
body, to change the thought currents, 
to think on entirely different lines. 
The Sabbath is not binding because 
Moses wrote the fourth command- 
ment; but Moses, by Divine command, 
embodied it in the decalog because 
human nature was made in the first 
place to absolutely require it. The 
same may be said of every one of the 
Ten Commandments. They are not ob- 
ligatory on the Jewish people alone, 
nor upon humanity generally, because 
Moses recorded them, or because God 
gave them; but they were given be- 
cause everlastingly right and because 
human nature, in order to secure its 
best development, requires obedience 
to them. 

In keeping the Sabbath, we imitate 
God Himself; for in six days He made 
heaven and earth, and He rested on the 
seventh day. It matters not whether 
these days were days of twenty-four 
hours each, or whether they were six 
periods of indefinite length. The point 
is that in six days God created the 
whole material universe, and on the 
seventh, in which we now live, He is 
developing and teaching man to sub- 
due and control it, evolving even thru 
sin the final perfection of human char- 
acter. Therefore, devoting six days of 
the week to the supplying of our ma- 
terial and physical wants, we should 
devote the seventh to co-working with 
Him to develop all that is best and 
noblest in our own lives and in the 
lives of our fellowmen. 

he fifth commandment, “Honor thy 
father and thy mother,” is the connect- 
ing link between the two, and by some 
ancient theologians has been placed in 
the first table. To honor the father and 
mother, the earthly parents, ig in a 
human way the natural expression of 
the reverence due to the Father of all, 
which is required in the third com- 


mandment. He created us, and we owe | 


Him the reverence due Almighty pow- 
er and infinite wisdom and love. In 
the same spirit, and for a like reason, 
we owe honor and obedience second 
only to that we owe to God Himself, to 
the parents to whom, under Him, we 
owe our being. We share with them a 





common nature, a common strength, a 
common weakness. We are branches 
of the family tree; we are wholly de- 
endent on them during childhood. 
Their experience should be our guide 
in youth and our wisdom in maturer 
years. To them, under God, we owe 
everything. Hence, in all the higher 
Civilizations, and among all right- 
minded people, to honor parents is 
ranked as one of the noblest virtues. 
The special promise annexed to this 
commandment, while Jewish in its 
form, is in its spirit quite universal. 
rhe promise is “that thy days may be 
long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee”; that is, the perma- 


ff the government to be estab- 
n the land, and the prosperity 





and perpetuity of the Jewish nation, 
would depend on the spirit of filial 
obed ence and reverence to parents 


n authority that should be de- 
Velone 1 

The sixth commandment recognizes 
> sacredness of human life, and must 
terpreted in the broad sense that 








Jes is given it. It is anger with- 
out cause, the provoking and irritating 
word, the hoarded enmity, the desire 


for revenge, that often lead to murder. 
Hence all these are breaches of the 
sixth commandment. The man who, to 
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Play Her Accompaniment 
Yourself—on the Gulbransen 


If ‘‘she’* sings, you know how a poorly 
pre accompaniment handicaps her — 
ow a well-played one helps. 

There are, we believe a hundred singers 
of real ability to every one who has the 
opportunity to develop. 


Because so few singers have the support 
of well-played accompaniments — such as 
you can play for ‘‘her’’ on the Gulbransen. 


The True Accompanist 


The Gulbransen, of course, never strikes 
a wrong note, never hesitates as to the 


right one. 


And, instead of doubtful ‘keeping to- 
gether’’ there is a smooth certainty of 
performance, 


Because both singer and player-pianist 
can devote themselves to sympathetic in- 
terpretation, with no thought of error, 
no effort. 


The Gulbransen further helps the singer 
by transposing the music for any voice, 
high or low. 


A Help to Muratore 


Even Muratore, leading tenor of the 
Chicago Grand Opera, finds need for a 
Gulbransen at home. 


In the absence of his accompanist, a 
friend can play his Gulbransen for him. 
And Muratore frequently plays his own 
Gulbransen accompaniments, it is so de- 
lightfully easy. 

From that you can imagine the artistic 
standing of the Gulbransen—and its free- 
dom from any suggestion of mechanism. 








FARMER 


Years of devotion, endless experiments, 
carefully guarded patents, have produced in 
the Gulbransen an instrument of highest 
musical capability — therefore — 


Easy to Play 


First, it is pAysically easy to play. Our 
baby trade mark was suggested bya certain 
baby who did play a Gulbransen — just as 
shown in the picture. 

Second, you can play the Gulbransen with 
satisfying expression, because you produce 
the expression as naturally as you breathe, 
and as easily. 

The Gulbransen, in operation, is like a 
deep-breathing, well-trained singer, com- 
pared to the ‘‘out of breath,’* gasping 
beginner. 

In fact, you can judge any player-piano, 
like a singer—by the ‘‘out of breath’” test. 


Try This ‘‘Breath’’ Test 


Play a heavily scored piece on the Gul- 
bransen pedaling with only one foot. Try to 
pedal slowly. 

With most any player-piano this is tire- 
some. But the Gulbransen is easy to manage 
with one pedal. It is never ‘‘out of breath.*° 

Using both pedals, you need scarcely 
move them to play the Gulbransen softly. 
And a great crashing chord requires but an 
extra touch, 

This easy breathing of the Gulbransen is 
what makes it a truly satisfying musical 
instrument—as flexible as a trained singer’s 
voice — as easily controlled. 

Try this one-pedal ‘‘breath’’ test at the 
Gulbransendealer’s store. You will know the 
store by the baby at the pedals in the window. 


( Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 


Guibransen Trade Mark 


On request, we will send his name and 
address and also our catalog showing all 
four models, 


Some Good Songs 


Here are a few of thousands of songs 
available. Some have the words printed on 
the roll. Try them at the Gulbransen 
dealer’s store. 
Lonesome—That's All 
A Little Birch Canoe and 


You 
A Perfect Day 


Mother Macree 
Dreamy Hawailan Moon 
Love's Old Sweet Gong 


A Dream 
Days That Old Fashioned Mother 
Sing Me to Sleep of Mine 
The Sunshine of Your Smile Forgotten 
Litle Grey Mome in the The Garden of Your Meart 
West ye 
The Palms in the Gloamiag 
Dreamy Nighte The Rosary 
There's a Time in Each Day Macusbla 
After All Lead Kindly Light 
Absent 


Nationally Priced 


Gulbransen Player-Pianos are sold at the 
same price to everybody, everywhere in the 
United States. The price of each instru- 
ment is burned into the back of the case 
before it leaves our factory. Four models: 


White House Model $600 Town Fouse Model $485 
Country Seat Model 535 Suburban Model 450 


GULBRANSEN - DICKINSON COMPANY 
800 North Sawyer Avenue, Chicago 


( ULB RANSEN 


rPiayer-riand 





use a popular expression, “lies in wait 
at the end of the lane,” or “has a knife 
up his sleeve,’ is a gross violator of 
this sixth commandment. 

The seventh commandment throws 
its safeguard around the person and 
the home. It condemns in its spirit 
(and is so interpreted by Jesus) not 
only open sin, but all uncleanness even 
in look and thought (Matthew, 5:27- 
28). It assumes the ideal home to be 
where one man and one woman dwell 
together in mutual confidence and af- 
fection, and where children are born in 
an atmosphere which more than any- 
thing else in the world resembles the 
pitying love and helpfulness of God 
Himself. A sin against the home, 
therefore, strikes at the vitals of so- 
ciety itself; and the loathsome dis- 
eases which result from the violation 
of this commandment, diseases which 
leave their taint on innocent posterity, 
and the mental anguish and the un- 
speakable sorrow that ensue, show the 
opinion which the Divine Being has of 
those who violate this commandment. 

The eighth commandment places its 
safeguard around property. God in- 
tended every man and woman to have 
a home of their own, and as essential 
to the well-being of that home, prop- 
erty of their own; and this command- 








ment safeguarding the property of the 
home follows naturally that protecting 
its purity. The conditions under which 
man is placed on this planet necessi- 
tate labor, toil, the putting forth of en- 
ergy and forethought to provide the 
means of maintaining the home. Money 
or value thus earned is sacred. The 
Scriptures recognize the family as the 
unit, and regard the property secured 
by that family as the result of material 
labor and toil, as sacred. Theft, how- 
ever, does not consist merely in pick- 
ing the pocket or breaking into the 
house. The spirit of this command- 
ment forbids all unfair and unjust 
trades; it requires the giving of value 
for value, and honesty and integrity in 
every business transaction. 

The ninth commandment throws its 
safeguard around human character. 
The most valuable asset which a man 
has is that character which he forms 
as the result of his lifelong work, as- 
suming, of course, that he has tried to 
live right. That is his exclusive prop- 
erty; but it is more than property; it 
is the man himself. The ninth com- 
mandment forbids the misrepresenta- 
tion of that character. Character is 
what a man is, and can be destroyed 
only by his own act. Reputation is 
what the world takes him to be. There- 





fore, the ninth commandment forbids 
not only direct lying about your neigh- 
bor, but telling half-truths, or with- 
holding the truth; in other words, ly- 
ing by indirection, or in any way mis- 
representing our fellowmen. It regards 
the personality of the man as sacred 
because made in the image of God. 

The tenth commandment aims not at 
special sins, but at the sinful desire, 
the desire to secure for nothing or 
without giving just and full equivalent 
anything that belongs to anybody else. 
The Lord of all requires every man to 
depend on himself, upon his own en- 
ergy, thrift and foresight, and forbids 
the desire to secure anything belong- 
ing to anyone else without giving a 
just and full equivalent. 

Such were the Ten Commandments, 
or, as they are called in the Hebrew, 
the “Ten Words,” as originally given 
to Moses amid scenes of the most im- 
posing grandeur that the earth has 
ever witnessed, or will ever witness 
until the last great day. While deliv- 
ered first to the Jews, they are not 
Jewish, but apply to the whole human 
race. They are based on the two fun- 
damental facts of Christianity: the 
fatherhood of God, and as « corollary, 
the brotherhood of man. Ii ‘ 1d is eur 
Father, then we owe Hin verence, 
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man is our 


service If 
brother, then we may not trespass up- 


obedience, 


on his rights. Therefore, Jesus summed 
them up in two brief sentences: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 


thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind,” and, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” “On 
these two commandments,” said He, 
“the whole law hangeth, and the 


prophets.” 

The mistake that the Jewish people 
made, and that Christian people are 
ever tempted to make, is in regarding 
these commandments as civil statutes, 
as laws to be enforced by courts or by 
the court of public opinion, instead of 
being what they are, the statement of 
the great fundamental principles of 
righteousness, which apply to all peo- 
ple in all nations in all times. 

These Jewish laws are not, as such, 
binding on Christians, put the princi- 
ples which underlie them are binding; 
and the methods of applying these 
principles and of executing the laws 
are worthy of the careful study of all 
citizens, and especially of legislators, 
juries and judicial officers. Paul fur- 
nishes some fine examples of the ap- 
plication to modern times of. these 
principles embodied in the Jewish 
laws. For example, in arguing for the 
support of the ministry, he quotes: 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox. when 
he treadeth out the corn.”” In the pro- 
vision which Moses makes in his civil 
laws for the poor, for the slave, forthe 
stranger, we may find a cure for some 
of the great social evils of which we 


complain Under this civil law of 
Moses, land monopoly was impossible. 


as was also a money trust or any other 
kind of trust or combination. If we 
carefully study the ways in which the 
Ten Commandments were applied un- 
der the Mosaic law to the conditions 
of the Jewish people at that time, we 
will find some mighty helpful sugges- 


tions in solving the problems of the 
present time 
The study of these commandments 


as we are taught to study them by the 
Savior Himself, will soon convince any 
man of the utter hopelessness of com- 
pletely fulfilling their requirements 
He will soon find, as David did, that 
“the commandment is exceeding 
broad.” and that there is not the slight- 


est hope of eternal life on condition of 
keeping fully and completely all the 
commandments of God Hence the 
need of the atonement of Jesus, who, 
while Himself fulfilling all these re- 
quirements of the law, bore the pen- 
alty of human sin. We may not under- 


stand the philosophy of this atonement 
-nor do we need to do so. Had it not 
heen essential to the well-being of the 
race, that great sacrifice would never 
have been made. No one strove with 
greatey intensity of desire and effort 
to fulfill these commandments than did 
Paul himself: and while emphasizing 
the reed of keeping them as a rule of 
life. no one insisted more strenuously 
that there is no other “name under 
heaven. that is given among men, 
wherein we must be saved” than did 
this grea: apostle to the Gentiles and 
to the world. With dim the law is our 
schoolmaster (which, by the way, was 
not the teacher, but the man who took 
the child to school), to lead us to 
Chris 

A knowledge of the length and the 
breadth of the Ten Commandments is 
meceseary to convince us of our need 
of a Savior. We will strive most earn- 
estly to keep His commandments, be- 
cause in the keeping of them we de- 
velop a character most like Him who 
alone of all men could say: “Which of 
you convicteth me of sin?” 


Bread Puddings 


If a pudding on the 
Pullman diner, hotel or 


card of a 
bears the 


menu 
steamer 


name of the car, hotel or steamer, the 
chances are that it is bread pudding 
There are as many recipes for bread 
puddin gas the erare cooks Bread pud- 
ding is a dish with which one can take 
liberties One cook will make her bread 
pudding by soaking the bread in milk, 


beating it to a mush and adding her eggs, 


fiavoring, ete Another will butter whole 
slices of bread, make her custard of milk 
and egg, and cover the baking dish with 
slices of bread and butter Another will 
add cocoanut, another raisins, another 
dried peaches Perhaps someone prefers 
“Brow etty,”’ which is a layer of apples 
and a layer of bread crumbs, with sugar 
and s e between the layers, and a cup 
of bo x water to steam it 

A bread pvdding that koks different is 
made oaking thick slices of bread in 
al rd of milk, svear ard eres, un- 
coo Lift it out with a pancake turn- 
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er into old sauce dishes or ramekins, in 
which they may be baked. Sprinkle with 
cinnamon or nutmeg, or grate a little 
orange or lemon skin over them, and 
bake If prepared rather dry, a lemon 
sauce to serve over the pudding is an ad- 
aition, 

The old-fashioned suet pudding is made 
in part with bread crumbs A good re- 
cipe calls for one-half pint of beef suet 
chopped fine, one-half pint of molasses, 
one-half pint of milk, one-half pint of 
raisins or currants or both, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one teaspoonful of soda mixed 
with the molasses, one point of dry bread 


crumbs, one pint of graham flour and 
two eggs. Steam three hours, and dry 
off in the oven Instead of the graham 


flour and bread crumbs, one and three- 
fourths pints of white flour may be used. 

For sauce make a foundation of smooth 
starch with a pint of liquid and a heaping 
tabiespoonful of flour. This liquid may be 
water or fruit juice. Boil ten minutes; 
sweeten to taste, add vinegar and spices 
or lemon juice or lemon extract, and a 
tablespoonful of butter. We hesitate to 


ask for butter, but if a plain dish by the 
addition of butter tastes enough better 
we can skimp on the butter in other 


places. 


The Modern Farm Woman 
By Elizabeth Clarke Hardy. 


She doesn't boil soap out-of-doors, if you 


please, 

Nor wear linsey-woolsey or calf-skin 
bootees; 

Nor do up her hair in a hard little pug, 

For, believe me, she’s captured the Up- 
to-Date bug. 

The spinning-wheel hums in the farm 


house no more— 
It has passed with the loom 
pot of yore; 


and the dye- 


And milady has modern inventions by 
heart, 

And does her housekeeping with science 
and art 

She launders her clothes with a patent 
‘*gee-whiz,"’ 

And cleans up her rooms with a vacuum 
ti; 

So she’s plenty of time between house- 
keeping scenes 

To read the best sellers and late maga- 
zines. 

She can tat and embroider and cook and 

crochet 

She can serve you a meal in the frilliest 
way; 

And she knows all the secrets of jelly 
and jam, 


sausage and mii 
cured ham 


And 


She has her own bank-book bills she 
can pay; 
So she dolls herself up in t 
way 
marcelles her 
her nose, 
And is natty and chi 
clothes 


re killir 


igest 


She hair and she powders 


in her t 


ip-to-date 


She’s arrived on the scene in her auto- 


mobile, 

With her foot on the brake and her hand 
on the wheel; 

She is sprinting ahead, and she'll never 
turn back 

Her headlights are on, and her wheels 
they all track 








SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thernton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Littie, Brown & Co. 




















Unc’ Billy Possum Arrives 


There was a stranger in the Green For- 
est. Where he came from or who he was, 
no one knew The Merry Little Breezes 
had found him very busily examining a 
hollow tree, just as if he meant to stay. 
They watched him for a few minutes, and 
then hurried off to spread the news. Peter 
Rabbit was the first they met, and Peter 
listened gravely as, all talking at once, 
they told him about the stranger. 

When the Merry Little Breezes had hur- 
ried on, Peter started for the Green For- 
est. Peter went on tiptoe as he approached 
the hollow tree. He wanted to see the 
stranger before the stranger saw him. No 
Peter sat down behind 


one was in sight. 

a stump and waited. Pretty soon a funny 
face was poked out of the hollow tree. 
Peter had to clap his hand over his 
mouth to keep from laughing right out 
It was the face of a little old man, a 
sharp little face with a sharp little nose, 


that looked as if it might poke into any- 
body's business. 
The stranger looked this way and that 


way Then he came out of the hollow, 
where Peter could have a good look at 
him. He wore a suit of grayish white, a 
rough, tumbled suit of which he seemed 
to take no care at all He wore black 
gloves and black stockings, thru which 
And 


his white fingers and toes showed. 
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The Automatic is the simple no- 
trouble washer you have heard so 
much about. 


Washes a tubful in 7 minutes— 
everything beautifully clean, from 
handkerchiefs to overalls, without 
the least injury. 





Give Mother a Holiday | 
Every Monday | 

pb  soreer a wonderful thing it is, to a woman who has i} 
washed with her arms and her 

| denly to have come into her home a 


Automatic Power Washer || 
























































for years, sud- 
erful 


rolls to 


safety. 

No tilting of tub to drain water. 

Equipped with pulley to bedriven 
by any pe ange Also may be 1} 
supplied with motor to be driven |} 





Automatic Safety Release causes 
perfect 


e Ss 
































by farm ligh lan! 1} 
aint? Ge saremel every: 7SSid everywhere for 10 yeare— ||| 
rately or both at same time. FREE. Two vel Book HH 
. Wringer swings easily to 3 posi- —— lete—“Formulas for leape and 1] 
tions; runs forward or backward, aaies Ln — Wate 
instantly reversible by simple lever. for them. . Hk 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WASHER COMPANY i} 
. 306 Third Street (3) NEWTON, IOWA HI 
MITA MTT 
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he had a long tail, a tail that looked very 
like the long tails of the Rat family, only 
it was much larger. Altogether, the stran- 


ger looked quite innocent and harmless, 
and Peter Rabbit decided to make himself 
known. 

‘Good morning,” said Peter, stepping 
out from behind the stump. 

The stranger looked down at him and 
grinned. ‘‘Mornin’, suh,”’ said he. 

“May I ask where you come from, and 
how long you are going to stay?’ asked 
Peter Rabbit, in his most polite manner, 
and Peter can be very polite when he 


wants to be 
The stranger showed all his teeth again 
in another grin. ‘Yo’ may,’ said he. “Ah 
reckons yo’ all doan know me. Ah comes 
from ol Virginny, and this place is 80 
like mah ol’ home that Ah reckon Ah'll 
stay. Some folks calls me Ol Bill Pos- 
sum, but most folks calls me Unc’ Billy.” 
“I'm pleased to know you, Uncle Billy, 
and I hope you'll ike the Green Forest 
and the Green Meadows,” said Peter 
Unc’ Billy chuckled. “‘Ah’'s right sho’ 
Ah shall,” he replied. Then he leaned 
over and very slowly winked at Peter Rab- 
bit. ‘Can you’ tell me, suh, if any poultry 
live around here?” he asked. 
Peter looked a wee bit puzzled. 
are asking about hens,"’ he said, 


“If you 
“Farmer 


Brown has some very fine ones over be- 
yond the Green Meadows.” 

Unc’ Billy winked again “Ah'm right 
sho’ Ah'll stop,” said he. 

Peter Rabbit and the Merry § Little 
Breezes soon had the news spread not 
only all thru the Green Forest itself, but 


all over the Green Meadows. Of course 
every one soon found some excuse to visit 
the hollow tree where Unc’ Billy Possum 
had decided to make his home. 

Unc’ Billy was tired after his long jour- 
ney and was fast asleep inside the hollow 
tree when the first of the callers arrived, 


so they sat down around the foot of the 
tree to wait. Every few minutes another 
visitor would arrive. Each would appear 
very much surprised to find the others 
there, and would look a little foolish. Each 
pretended that it was merely chance that 
had brought him that way. But no one 


seemed to have business important enough 
to take him away, and pretty soon nearly 
all the little people of the Green Forest 
and Green Meadows were seated at the 
foot of the hollow tree. 


Finally Johnny Chuck grew tired of 
waiting. “I begin to believe that we have 
all been fooled, and that there isn’t any 


stranger here at all,” said he. 








“There is, too, for I talked with h 
said Peter Rabbit, indignantly. 
“If you know him, why don't you 


him out so we can all meet him?” asked 
Jimmy Skunk. 

“I—I—I don’t think it would be polit« 
replied Peter Rabbit. But this wasn’t the 
real reason. Down in his heart Peter was 
just a wee bit afraid. You see, he did 
know as the stranger would like it, | 
Peter had looked up at some very sharp 
teeth when Unc’ Billy Possum had grinned 
down on him that morning. 

“Let's send Chatterer the Red Squirre! 
up to look in and see if there is anyone 
in the hollow tree,’’ said Reddy Fox. 

“No, you don’t, Reddy Fox!" shouted 
Chatterer, who is quick-tempered and a 
terrible scold, and he began to call Re 


names in such a shrill voice that 
waked Une’ Billy. 
(Continued next week) 











PETROLEUM 


JELLY 


An auton ic 
dressing: for 
insect bites, 
porpom. = ivy 
corns. 
proce SUBSTITUTES 
Lsstrated booklet fall of valuable 


information free on request. 


MFG. co. 
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38 State Street ~ New York City 
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Tearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


lom« If preferred, name of writer will not be 
ess all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
published. Ad- 








Rising to the Top 


“How do you feel at the prospect 
of losing your last girl?” a neighbor 
inquired of a mother whose daughter 
was about to be married. 

“My feelings are mixed,” the mother 
answered, honestly. 

“Let happiness rise to the top,” the 
ne@lubor urged. 

Thru all the changes that life brings 
experience emotions which are a 
mixture of gladness and sadness. When 
the new baby comes, we feel a twinge 
of sympathy for the old baby so quick- 
ly pushed out of first place, and yet we 
are happy in the thought of the other 
baby 

When the five-year-old starts off to 
school, our eyes fill; the house is des- 
perately lonely; the doors creak on 
their hinges; the rooms are empty and 
solitary—yet we would not for any- 
thing have the child so lacking in in- 
telligence that he could not be taken 
» kindergarten. 

1 the boy starts to college, it 
that we can not let him leave 
yet he must be pre- 


we 








seems 
home influence; 
pared for his place in the world, and 
we would sorrow bitterly if he could 
not 

The stages by which the girls leave 


9 
£0 


us are not quite so acute. The girl 
chatters continually about what she 
does at school. The boy must go into 
trousers, his curls must be cut, but the 
girl's change in dress is almost imper- 
ceptible Not until she reaches the 
point where she wants to put up her 
hair, or when she astounds us by 
bringing home an invitation from a 


boy who wants to take her somewhere, 
do we realize that she is growing up, 
and that her time in the home may be 
short. “She is too young,” we cry 
when her hand is sought in marriage, 


tho she may be quite old enough, only 
in our own family we all think of our 
children as still children. 

To be sure, our feelings are mixed; 
but how much pleasanter for all if we 
F happiness rise to the top.” Why 
l » most eventful day in a girl’s 
life by weeping at her wedding? Why 
constantly regret that things do not 
remain as they are? Happiness is the 
cream of life; why not let it rise to 
the top? 









The Service Flags 


am I to do with my service 
my service flag?” is a ques- 








tion many of us have been pondering. 
Therefore we were very glad to have 
the following suggestions from the 


War Camp Service: 


“Instead of taking down the flags 
one by one as fast as the boys are 
mustered out or the stars have turned 
to gold, 


keep them up until a fixed 
date, when they can be demobilized at 
a public ceremony. .The service flag 
has been the one central emblem that 
has represented the sons, the fathers 
and the sweethearts of those who have 
remained behind. It has appeared ev- 
erywhere thruout the country as a sign 
of reverence, an emblem of pride and 
hope. Great mansions and isolated lit- 
tle huts have displayed it alike, and 
flag has waved to flag from the hum- 
blest milk wagon or peddler’s cart to 
the most gorgeous limousine. War 
Camp Community Service suggests the 
Period in which Washington's Birthday 
falls as a fitting occasion for the first 
ceremony of ‘the demobilization of the 
Service flag.’ February 22d is a na- 
Uonal holiday, and on Friday, February 
élst, the schools will be holding Wash- 
ington’s Birthday programs. On this 
Same day, factories, department stores, 
office buildings, banks, industrial in- 
Stitutions and fraternal orders might 
Vell also have the exercises of thé de- 
Mobilization of the service flag. On 
Sunday, the 23d, the churches should 
their demobilization. The serv- 
te does not put this forth as a vague 
Suggestion, but has planned a -well- 
defined program for these days. Serv- 
‘ce bars should be pinned and later 
Sewed across the stars which repre- 
boys who have come home. 








Sent the 





For the flags with stars which have 
turned to gold, a specially designed 
permanent flag, to be known as ‘Gold 
Glory,’ should be kept on public exhi- 
bition as long as thé mind of man re- 
tains the memory of this most just of 
wars. The chief feature of the cele- 
brations at which these 


ing. Only, of course, the stars should 
be demobilized which represent death 
or discharge from the service. Repeat 
demobilization of stars as needed, as 
the boys come home.” 





Demobilization Program 


The following program could easily 
be arranged if the mayors of cities and 
governors of states, and President Wil- 
son himself, back from planning the 
great peace, would include in their 
Washington's Birthday proclamations 
a plea for its fulfillment: 

The singing of “America.” 

Ten minutes of community singing. 

Sing the war songs and the home 
songs, and, above all, the ‘‘welcome 
home” songs. 

Ten-minute address by a civilian. 


, 


Ten-minute response by a service 
man. 

Solo. 

Ten minutes more of community 
singing. 


Fifteen seconds of silent tribute to 
the men who have fallen. This would 
be the most impressive part of the cer- 
emony. Prior to the period of silence 
the gold stars exhibited should be 
pointed out, and as each star is crossed 
by a bar the name of the soldier rep- 
resented by that bar should be read 


Demobilization of the service flag | 
stars for those who have been mus- 
tered out. 

Prayer. 

Community singing, ending with 


“Home, Sweet Home” and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’—Suggested by W. 


»~ wv. 





Sausage Recipe Wanted 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“My sausage is not stuffed, and I 
don’t want to fry it down, as I don’t 
like to use the lard after the sausage 
has been packed in it. Can I can sau- 
sage for summer use by a method sim- 
ilar to the cold-pack method? How 
should it be done? I would like to have 
the experience of your readers.” 

Of course the typical method of 
keeping summer sausage is to stuff it 
or fry it down. After it is well fried, 
it can be put away in earthen crocks 
well covered with lard, and will keep 
very nicely if stored in a cool, dry 
cellar. 

Have any of our readers tried to can 
sausage according to the method indi- 
cated by our correspondent? 





Quick Bread 


and Homes: 
met’:od of bread- 
which I find 


To Hearts 

I am sending my 
making in cold weather 
very satisfactory. 

To Make the Yeast—B>il ten good- 
sized potatoes, drain, mash, tnd pour over 
them one quart of cold wa'er. Place in 
another dish one cup of sug.ir, two cups 
of flour and one tablespoonful each of 
ginger and salt; mix well and pour over 
the mixture one quart of boiling water, 
stirring and beating until there are no 
lumps. Add the potatoes, and put thru 
a colander. Pour into a two-gallon jar, 
and when cooled until about lukewarm stir 
in three yeast cakes dissolved in tepid 
water. Let rise in a warm place for six 
hours, or until light; then keep in a cool 
place. 

For Making Bread—Take three cups of 
the yeast and stir into it slowly the same 
quantity of warm water, warm enough to 
leave the mixture about lukewarm, one 
tablespoonful each of sugar, salt and lard. 
Add flour to knead. When light, which 
will be in about one hour, shape into 
loaves, let rise and bake. 

By using this method, one does not have 
to ‘“‘set’” the bread over night and bother 
to keep it warm. It does not hurt the 
yeast to freeze. 

MRS. A. W. WILEY. 

Nebraska. 
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F hi | No. 9008—Ladies‘ One-Piece Apron—Cut 
in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measur®. 
| | asiion Department | The apron is cut all in one piece, and thé 
Straps at the back close the apron by 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- crossing and buttoning on each shoulder. 
fectly and allow all seams. Ten cents each prepaid. No. 9031—Ladies’ and Misses’ Two-Piece 
Order by number and give size or Write plainly Skirt—Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years and 
and be sure and sign your name address. 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist’ measure 
Address all orders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF he skirt. te in two-rored stvi : is 
Wa waces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. fk Hr s in two-gored style and is 
gathered all around at the slightly raised 

waist-line. 

No. $026—Children’s Dress—Cut in sizes 

A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT | 46's and 10 years. The drese may be 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE made with high or low round neck and 

HOME DRESSMAKER. with or without the collar. 

: The above patterns will sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Depart nt 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, on receipt of ten 
cents for each. 

Cooking Dried Peaches 

Dried fruits need much longer s ng 
than is usually given them. Ta 
for example; wash them, soak th ver 
night, put them on to stew next gz 
with the required amount of wa Vhen 
they are tender, sweeten ther t iste, 
and you have a dish which ca is 
satisfying ; the ’ s a 
a sfollows I er und m 
with boiling water; whe ( 1 to 
handle the ill slip off a v as 
from fresh peaches Li rem soak until 
they are their original size, w may 
require a day. Then put the: y” vith 
sugar to taste and let the sugar nto 
a rich syrup over the peaches by simmer- 
ing gently. If spiced peaches a: vanted, 
lift some of the peaches into ar syrup 
made of vinegar, sugar and spices If 
short of a spread, wash the peaches with 
out peeling and run them thru the meat 
chopper. Put to soak in enough water to 
swell them, and add the usual amount of 
sugar for peach butter. Raisins added to 
the peaches make a delicious spread, and 
need no allowance of sugar Lig! sprup 
or honey may ‘be used .instead of the 
sugar. 

Later on, when dealers fear that dried 
fruits will not keep thru the summer, the 
price may be lower. If there are empty 
jars to be filled, dried fruits offer t) best 
of filling. Sometimes prunes may be 
bought at a bargain Prunes canned in 
syrup taste better than when fresh 
cooked After opening the jar, tsir them 

Wd and leave in the open dish a short time 

before serving, to get the flat taste off 
No. 9011—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, Dried apples are either delicious or not 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The underwaist fit to eat, depending how they are 
fastens at center front and the one-piece cooked. We are such an apple-loving peo- 
skirt with straight lower edge is gathered ple that we demand our apples to taste 
all around. . ‘ like apples or we will have none hem. 
No. 9009—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist—Cut in Soak them well: cook the suga nto 
sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust mea- aah ha id bit of 1 5) angie Ral. <a 
sure. The waist is held in position by a | them; add a bit of lemon or spice, an¢ 

tape stitched at the back. they are fine. 
O Register 
i H 
Heats Entire House. 

Fuel Cost Greatly Reduced! 

Get rid of messy, wasteful, labor-mak- 

ing stoves and grates by installing a 

Williamson PipelessFurnace. Fits any 

cellar. One register heats entire home. 

No need to tear up floors or partitions. 

Real furnace comfort without pipe- 

furnace-installing expense. The pipe- 

less furnace is atried-and-true success. 

Thousands have been in use for years, 

saving coal, labor, and giving cozy 

heat the house over, year after year. 

The Williamson Pipeless Furnace 

burns large chunks of wood, hard or 

soft coal, or coke. All kinds of fuel 

look alike to it. Affords both heat and ventilation by drawing 

cold air from chilly rooms and transforming it into cozy warmth. 

WILLIAMSON Mvmace 

S in Many W 
aves in Many Ways 

Made by a concern that has specialized in the making of efficient heating 

apparatus for thirty years. Does not heat the cellar, but gives sufficient warmth 
to protect root crops placed there during the winter. 
Wonderfully well-made, and very gq) gmp eee om om oo os os oe ms 
economical to buy ag well as to use. 1 
Make yours a modern home by instal- = FREE-BOOK COUPON x 
ling a Williamson Pipeless. The at- The Williamson Heater Co., i 
tached coupon brings an interesting & 431 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio e 
k which fully descri it. Send | Without cost or obligation t H 5 
or n to me please 
the coupon today. The year-by-year send book describing the Williamson Pipe: 
saving will make you glad you did less Furnace. 
send the coupon. It means all the dif- | ‘ 
ference between an expensively half- t 
heated home and an economically a 
well-heated home. Send the coupon i 
NOW. No obligation. t 
. . 
The Williamson Heater Co. “| 
431 West 5th Street Cincinnati, Ohio r] 
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F'ARM SEEDS 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


To make new customers, to introduce our highest quality, recleaned, guaranteed farm and garden seeds 
we are making wholessie ices that are creating,@ sensation among seed buyers—prices that will 
Save you more money on your bill than you ever saved before. Our big volume, our many customers, 
our own growing facilities, our connections with biggest producers, our direct plan of sell 

do business on smal! margin of profit. i 
stock when prices are lowest. ebuy right. You 
othy, Clover, Sudan Grass, Feterita, Oats, Wheet, Sweet 
from.us. See prices below. 


IOWA’S LARGEST SEED HOUSE 


Tests and Guarantees All Seeds 


Testing is done in our laboratory by experts. Sold und 
repr . sudject to Government or State Test 
don’t want any te 











ad square policy. 2 +, we 
time to de your own testing and your money back 
te our claims. Sefere ¥ 


~ “, 


THESE PRICES SAVE YOU MONEY & 
conaSastay unter st gree tare seer Steet: Z 
can j for yourse 





bu. and up 
Dthy, free fro 
Sfeeeseas 
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@Europe needs eight million tons more food stuffs than 
during the past year. 

@Famine must be fought with bullets of bread to secure 
a satisfactory peace. 

@QWith high prices on all products assured to farmers, it 
is to your advantage to produce more than ever. 

@This means not only more acres, but that every acre 
must produce its utmost. 


YOUR SUCCESS IS ASSURED WITH 


“FARMER BRAND” SEEDS 





@They are strictly northern grown, produced on clean 
soil from pedigreed seed. Bred for greater hardiness and 


productiveness to withstand 
drought, rust, blight and lodging. 

@Crops produced from such seed will add a few ex- 
tra bushels per acre to your returns and bring top 
notch prices. 

@Send for new illustrated seed book and special blue 
figure price list. Describes the biggest yielders in 
Farm and Garden Seeds. Also Nursery Stock 
direct to planters. Samples on request. 














DICKINSON’S 
PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfaifa and 
Other Field Seeds 
if Your Local Dealer Cannot Furnish This Brand 
WRITE 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 
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SYNOPSIS—Among the pasengers on 
board the Hannah, going into Kusiak, 
Alaska, are young Gordon Elliot, govern- 
ment investigator; the lovely Irish girl, 
Sheba O'Neill, going in to visit her cou- 
sin, and Colby Macdonald, “the biggest 
man in Alaska,”’ a man of great strength 
and power. He makes enemies of some 
miners on board and is attacked by a 
number of them. Wally Selfridge—Mac- 
donald’s man Friday—his wife and Mrs. 
Malory, an attractive widow, are also 
among the passengers. Miss O'Neill has 
taken charge of three young children on 
their way to meet their father at Katma. 
Elliot and Miss O’Neill become acquaint- 
ed, and while their boat waits at Moose 
head, they go ashore for a little scouting 
expedition up into the mountains. They 
later find themselevs in a dangerous 
place with but one way out, and this is 
a very risky one; but with the assistance 
of Macdonald, who comes to the rescue, 
they are brought to safety. On landing, 
Elliot finds that his old friend, Mrs. 
Paget (Diane) is Sheba’s cousin. He and 
Macdonald are dinner guests at the Paget 
home that evening. Macdonald makes 
plans for baffling Efilot in his investi- 
gation of the Kamatilah COabl claims. He 
sends his man Selfridge to Kamatilah, the 
mining camp, and Selfridge is to make 
conditions appear to Elliot as tho the 
claims are not under corporate owner- 


ship. Elliot soon follows, taking the trail 
thru the Fifty-mile swamp. His supplies 
run low and he finds himself nearly ex- 
hausted Gid Holt, an old sour-dough 


miner, knows all the “inside dope’’ as to 
the claims, and in order that he can give 
nothing away, Selfridge has him taken up 
into the hills by Big Bill Macy and his 
pals 4 man delirious and worn-out 
stumbles into their temporary camp. Holt 
finds that the stranger is Elliot, and tells 
him the situation Together they disarm 
Big Bill and the others and escape. Holt 
gives Elliot all the information he wants. 


CHAPTER 11—GORDON INVITES 


HIMSELF TO DINNER, AND 
DOES NOT ENJOY IT. 


Big Bill and his companions reached 
Kamatlah early next day. They reported 
at once to Selfridge. It had been the 
intention of Wally to vent upon them the 


bad temper that had been gathering ever 
if 


since his talk with Elliot. But his first 
sarcastic question drew such a snarl of 
anger that he reconsidered. The men 
were both sullen and furious. They let 


him know roundly that if Holt made them 
any trouble thru the courts, they would 
tell all they knew. 

The little man became alarmed. Instead 
of reproaches, he gave them soft words 
and promises. The company would see 
them thru. It would protect them against 
criminal procedure. But, above all, they 
must stand pat in denial. A conviction 
would be impossible even if the state’s 
attorney filed an indictment against 
them. Meanwhile they would remain on 
the company pay-roll. 

Gordon Elliot was a trained investi- 
gator. Even without Holt at his side he 
probably would have unearthed the truth 
about the Kamatiah situation But with 
the little miner by his side to tell him 
the facts, he found his task an easy one. 

Selfridge followed orders and let him 
talk with the men freely All of them 
had been drilled until they knew their 
story like parrots. They were suspicious 
of the approaches of Elliot, but they had 


been warned that they must appear to 
talk candidly The result was that some 
talked too much and some not enough 


contradicted themselves and one an- 

They let admissions under 
skillful examination that could be ex- 
Plained on no other basis than that of 
company ownership 

Both Selfridge and Howland outdid 
themselves in efforts to establish close 
social relations. But Gordon was careful 
¢o put himself under no obligations He 
called on the Howlands, but he laughing- 
ty explained why he could not accept the 
invitations of Mrs. Howland to dinner 

“IT have to tell things here as I see 
them, and may not have your point of 
view. How can I accept your hospitality 
an@ then report that I think your hus- 
band ought to be sent up for life?" 

She was a good, motherly woman, and 
she laughed with him. But she did wish 
this pleasant young fellow could be made 
to take the proper view of things. 

Within two weeks Elliot had finished 
his work at Kamatlah. 

“Off for Kusiak tomorrow,” he told Holt 
that night. 

The old miner went with him as a guide 
to the big bend Gordon had no desire 
to attempt again Fifty-Mile Swamp with- 
out the help of someone who knew every 
foot of the trail. Holt had taken the trip 
a dozen times. With him to show the way 
the swamp became merely a hard, gruel- 
ling mush thru boggy lowlands. 

Weary with the trail, they reached the 
river at the end of a long day. An Indian 
village lay sprawled along thé bank, and 


They 





othe slip 








thru this the two men tramped to the 
roadhouse, where they were to put up for 
the night. 

Hott called to the younger 
was at the time in the kad. 
“Wait a minute, Elliot.” 
Gordon turned. The old Alaskan was 
offering a quarter to a little, half-naked 
Indian boy. Shyly the four-year-old came 
forward, a step at a time, his finger ip 
his mouth. He held out a brown hang 

for the coin. 

“What's your name, kid?” Holt flashed 
a look at Elliot that warned him to pay 
attention. ’ 

“Colmac,” the boy answered, bashfully, 

His fist closed on the quarter, he turned 
and, like a startled caribou, he fled to q 


man, whe 


comely young Indian woman standing 
near the trail. 

With gleaming eyes Holt turned to 
Elliot. “‘Take a good hook at the squaw,” 


he said, in a low voice. 

Elliot glanced at the woman behind 
whose skirts the youngster was hiding 
He smiled and nodded pleasantly to her 

“She's not bad looking, if that’s 
you mean,” he said, after they had taken 
up the trail again. 

“You ain't the only white man that has 
thought that,"’ retorted the old miner, sig- 
nificantly. 

No?” Gordon had learned to let Holt 
tell things at his leisure. It usually took 
less time than to try to hurry him 

“Name of the kid mean anything to 


what 








you? 

“Can't say it did.” 

“Hm! Named for his dad. First syi- 
lable of each of his names.” 

The land inspector stopped in his stride 
and wheeled upon Holt. His eyes asked 
eagerly a question. “You don’t mean 


Colby Macdonald?” 

“Why don’t I?” 

*“But—good Lord, he isn’t a squaw-man, 
is he?” 

“Not in the usual meaning of the word 
She never cooked and kept house for him 
Just the same, littl Colmac is his kid 
Couldn't you see it stickimg out all over 
him? He’s the spit and image of his 
dad.”’ 

“I see it now you've pointed it out. I 
was trying to think who he reminded me 
of. Of course it was Macdonald.” 

“Mac met up with Meteetse when he 
first scouted this country for coal, five 
years ago. So far’s I know he was square 
enough with the girl. She never claimed 
he made any promises or anything like 
that. He sends a check down once @ 
quarter to the trader here for her and 
the kid."’ 

But young Elliot was not thinking about 
Meteetse. His mind’s eye saw another 
picture—the girl at Kusiak, listening spell- 
bound to the tales of a man whose ac- 
tions translated romance into life for her, 
a girl swept from the quiet backwaters of 
an Irish village to this land of the mid- 
night sun with its amazing contrasts 

And all the way up on the boat she con- 
tinued to fill his mind. The slowness of 
the steamer fretted him. He paced up 
and down the deck for hours at a time 
worried and anxious. Sometimes the jeal- 
ousy in his heart flamed up like a prairie 
fire when it comes to a brush heap. The 
outrage of it set him blazing with indig- 


nation. Diane ought to be whipped, he 
tohki himself, for her part in the decep- 
tion. It was no less than a conspiracy. 
What could an innocent young giri like 


Sheba know of such a man as Colby Mac- 
donald? Her imagination conceived, n¢ 
doubt, an idealized vision of him. But the 
real man was clear outside her ken 
Goréon set his jaw grimly. He would 
have it out with Diane. He would let her 


see she was not going to have it all her 
own way. He would “put a spoke in her 
wheel.” 

Sometimes, when the cool evening 


breezes blew on his bare, fevered head, 
he laughed at himself for an idiot. How 
did he know that Macdonald wanted 
Sheba O'Neill? All the evidence he had 
was that he had once seen the man watch 
her while she sang a sentimental son 
Whereas, it was common talk that he 
would probably marry Mrs. Mallory, that 
for months he had been her almost daily 
companion. If the older woman had lost 
the sweet, supple slimness of her first 
youth ,she had won in exchange a sophis- 
ticated grace, a seductive allure that madé 
her the envy of all the women with whom 
she associated. She held at command 4 
warm, languorous charm which had st 
banked fires in the hearts of many 2 
Why should not Macdonald woo her 
don himself admitted her attractiveness 

And why should he take it for grant 
that Sheba was ready to drop into the 
arms of the big Alaskan whenever he said 
the word? At the least, he was twenl! 
years older than she. Surely she m ght 
admire him without falling in love with 
the man. Was there not something almost 
insulting in the 
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him. She had certain plans under way 
that she intended to put thru. She was 
not going to let even Gordon Elliot frus- 
trate then 

“Did i have a successfnl trip, Mr. 
Eliot?” asked Sheba, innocently. 

f Paget grinned behind his hand. The 
¢id’s question was like a match to pow- 
der, and every one in the room knew it 
but she The éngineer’s interests and 
his convictions were on the side of Mac- 
donald, but he recognized that Elliot had 
been sent in to gather facts for the gov- 
emment and not to give advice to it. If 
he plaved fair. he could only tell the 
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id had only to speak to her in order 


But in spite of reason he was on fire to 


come to his journey’s end. No sooner 
pad he reached his hotel than he called 
up M Paget. Quite clearly she under- 
stood that he wanted an invitation to 
dinner. Yet she hesitated. 

“My ‘phone can't be working well,” 
Gordon tokd her gayly. ““‘You must have 
asked me to dinner, but I @idn'’t just hear 


# Never mind. Ill be there. Seven 
gclock, did you say?" 

Diane laughed. “You're just as much a 
boy as you were ten years ago, Gord. All 
wight Come along. But you're to leave 
-ten. Do you understand” ° 

No, I can’t hear that. My ‘phone has 
gone bad again. And if I had heard, I 
t think of doing anything so ri- 


a 


Wia4©r 
wl as leaving at that hour. It would 
be an insult to your hospitality. I know 
when I'm well off.” 

“Then I'll have to withdraw my invita- 
tion. Perhaps some other day—" 

‘Th leave at ten,” promised Effiot, 
meekly 

He could almost hear the smile in her 


yoice as She answered. “Very well. Seven 
sharp. I'll explain about the curfew limit 
time. 

Mart nald was with Miss O'Neill in the 
living-r when Gordon arrived at the 
Paget home 

Sheba came forward to greet the new 
The welcome in her eyes was very 


d Mr. 


ourse, 


Macdonald 
she said, 


each 
her 


know 
after 





he Scotchman nodded his lean. grizzled 






head, looking straight into the eves of the 
field age There was always a certain 
deliberat about his manner, but it was 
the slowness of strength and not of weak- 
BESS. 

"Yes. ] know Mr. Eliiot—now. I'm not 
so sure that he Knows me—yet.” 

“Tm beginning to know you rather 
well, Mr. Macdonali,” answered Gordon, 
quietly it with a very steady look. 

If the Alaskan wantetl to declare war 
he was ready for it. The field agent knew 
that Selfridge had sent reperts detailing 


wt had happened at Kamatlah Up to 
date Macdonald had offered him the vel- 
tie wondered if the time had 
the fist of steel was to be 


is frankly pleased to see Gor- 
He was a simple, honest man 
1 always in a straight line. He 
had liked Elliot as a boy, and he still 
liked him. So did Diane, for that matter, 
tut she was a little on her guard against 


eho move 








truth as h 


saw it. 

T es of Diane held a spark of hos- 
tility as she leaned forward. The word 
had already been passed among the faith- 
ful that s young man was not taking 


the right point of view. 
Did , Gordon?’ echoed his hostess 
‘I think so,’ he answered quietly 
“[ hear you put up with old Gideon 
Holt. Is he as cracked as he used to be?” 





asked Macdonald. 

Was cracked when you used to 
know him on Frenchman Creek?"’ coun- 
tered the voung man. 

Macdonald shot a quick, slant look at 
fim. The old man had been talking, 
had he 

“He was cracked and broke, too,” the 

ner laughed hardily. “Cracked 
me, broke when he left.” 

“Yes, that was one of the stories he 


tod me.” Gordon turned to Sheba. ‘You 


Bhou the old man, Miss O'Neill. 

He knew vour father at Dawson and on 

Bonanza. 

The girl was all eagerness. ‘I'd like 

to Does he ever come to Kusiak?” 
Nonsense’ cut in Diane, sharply. She 

flashed Gorden a look of annoyance, 


Rani nothing but a daft old idiot, my 
ear.” 


The dinner had started wrong, and tho 





Paget steered the conversation to safer 
Sround lid not go very well. At least 
three of those present were a littl on 
edge. Even Sheba, who had missed en- 
tirely point of the veiled thrusts, 
knew tha: Elliot was not in harmony with 
ther Macdonald or Diane. 

Serdon was ashamed of himself. He 
Could not te have told what were the 


impulses that had moved him to carry the 


woul the camp of the enemy. Per- 

“hag more than anything else, it had 

moe n look of quiet assurance in 

ees his rival when he looked at 

Saeha 

He rose promptly at ten. 

met a go 80 soon?” Diane asked. 
wa miling at him with a diand 


Recker, 





must,” 


answered Elliot. 





. » 80stess followed him into the hall. 
* Watched him get his coat before say- 
fi Ss on her mind. 








“What did you mean by telling Sheba 
that old Holt knew her father? What is 
he to tell her if they meet—that her fath- 
er died of pneumonia brought on by 
drink? Is that what you want?” 

Gordon was honestly contrite. “‘I didn't 
think of that.” 


“No, you were too busy thinking of 
something mean to say to Mr. Mac- 
donald.’ 


He agreed, yet could not forbear one dig 


more. ‘I suppose I wanted Holt to tell 
her that Macdonald robbed her fatner 
and indirectly was the cause of his 


death.”’ 

“Absurd! exploded Diane. ‘“You’re so 
simple that you accept as true the gossip 
of every crack-bdrained idiot—when it 
suits your purpose.” 

He smiled, boyishly, engagingly, as he 
held out his hand. “Don't let’s quarrel, 
Di. I admit I forgot myself.” 

“All right. We won't. But don't be- 
lieve all the catty talk you hear, Gordon.” 

“I'll try to believe only the truth.” He 
smiled, a little ruefully. “And it isn’t 
necessary for you to explain why the cur- 
few law applies to me and not to Mac- 
donald." 

She was on her dignity at once. “You're 
quite right. It isn’t'necessary. But I'm 
going to tell you anyhow. Mr. Macdonald 
is going away tomorrow for two or three 
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days, and he has some business he wants 
to talk over with Sheba. He had made 
an appointment with her, and I didn't 
think it fair to let your coming interfere 
with it.” 

Gordon took 
still working. 

“And I've got a little business I want to 
talk over with you, Di.” 

She had always been a young woman of 


this facer with his smile 


rather hard finish Now she met him 
fairty, eye to eye. “Any time you like, 
Gordon.” 

Elliot carried away with him one very 


definite impression. Diane intended She- 
ba to marry Macdonald if she could bring 
it about. She had as good as served no- 
tice on him that the girl was spoken for. 

The young man set his square jaw. 
Diane was used to having her own way. 
So was Macdonald. Well, the Elliots had 
wills of their own, too. 


CHAPTER 12—SHEBA SAYS 
“PERHAPS.” 


Obeying the orders of the general in 
command, Peter took himself to his den 
with the excuse that he had blue-prints 
to work over. Presently Diane said she 
thought she heard one of the children cry- 
ing, and left to investigate. 

The Scotchman strode to the fireplace 
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and stood looking down into the glowing 
coals. He seemed in no hurry to break 
the silence, and Sheba glanced at his 
strong, brooding face a little apprehen- 
sively. Her excitement showed in the 
color that was beating into her cheeks 
She knew of only one subject that would 
call for so formal a private talk between 
her and Macdonald, and any discussion of 
this she would very much have liked to 
postpone. 

He turned from the fire to Sheba. It 
was characteristic of him that he plunged 
straight at what he wanted to say. 


“Tve asked to see you alone, Miss 


O'Neill, because I want to make a con- 
fession and restitution—to begin with,” 
he told her, abruptly. 

She had a sense of suddenly stilled 
pulses. “That sounds very serious.” The 


young woman smiled faintly. 

His face of chiseled granite masked all 
emotion. It kept under lock and key the 
insurgent impulses that moved him when 
he looked into the sloe eyes eharged with 
reserve. Back of them, he felt, was the 
mystery of purity, of maidenhood. He 
longed to know her better, to find out 
and to appropriate for himself the woman 
that lay behind the fine veil of flesh. She 
seemed to him delicate as a flame ana &as 
vivid. There would come a day when her 
innocent, passional nature would respond 
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“Hogging Down” Your Corn 
FIELD CORN is ‘‘Hogged Down” success- 


fully and economically in all parts of the Corn Belt 
States. Thousands of farmers are using the “‘Hogging 
Down"’ method because it pays. 
harvester you can find, and he puts on more weight quick- 
er when you let him ‘‘Hog Down” your corn than by any 


harvesting the corn crop. 


pounds to the bushel. 


this spring I am putting in 16 
western Dent, August 15th, Rainbow Flint, Trudos Gingham and Mianesota 13. 
About the 15th of next August, I am going to turn my hogs loose on this 160- 
I strongly recommend every farmer to 
It will pay 


and fatten them up. 
put in some corn of the above varieties and “H 
you, as the records of many successful hog raisers_absolutely prove. 


Highest Test—Guaranteed Seed Corn 


Good seed corn is absolutely necessary in order for you to get 
Choose your see & 

Gurney Seed & Nursery Company practically in- 
most of the early varieties of seed corn. i 
mature in 80 to 100 days, so any one of them is exceilent for “‘Hog- 


Mail the Coupon NOW—Get My Big 
160-Page Catalog—It’s FREE 
My big 1919 catalog contains 160 pages ‘of - 


jermation on seeds and nursery stock. 
it contains many letters from farmers telling 
about their successes. 
this catalog by all means. Send in your 
request today. 
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Make 
Bigger Profits 


A hog is the best corn 


Bigger and Better Hogs for Less 


Labor.and Money 


In Bulletin No. 143, the Agricultural Experiment Station at Ames, Ia., states 
that “Hogging Down” of corn is a practical, efficient, and highly profitable method of 
It further states in this same Bulletin that 
the average pork production by the ‘“‘Hogging Down” method is 12.02 
With hogs at $15.00 to $17.00 a hundred, this 
means that your “‘Hogged Down” corn brings you an average price of 
$1.92 a bushel, or about 68c over the market price. 


“Hogging Down” Increases Profits 
and Land Value 


By letting your hogs harvest your corn crop, you not 


only save the labor of cutting, husking, cribbing and feeding, 
but ™ also = a wg ge of a land. Weeds and 
quack grass disappear almost like magic. four land improves i 
value and you have better, healthier, and more profitable — a my ge » March 2d, 1918. 
Dear Mr. Gurney 

But plant the kind of corn best adapted to ‘Hoggin Seomved your x 
Down"—corn that gives the most hog food—corn that will vo | aad ain oa tae ae ta 
the greatest hog profits per acre, That's the kind of corn you can just stuck on the A 15th. It 
buy from me. I know the varieties to use because I keep a thou- Sure is Bome fine cora. beans 
gand hogs of my own, and by experimenting I have learned the kinds and onions are both —y i thank 
that produce the best results. You can buy this seed corn direct a ecm Gn 
from me. Guaranteed selected, dependable seed corn. Mail the coupon. Yours respectfully, 

a (Signed) DAVID J..WEBER 

I Grow the Best Varieties—the Most 


Successful *“‘Hogging Down’’ Corn 
I have nearly 1,000 hogs on my big hog ranch near Yankton, and 


acres of corn of the following varieties: North- 


og It Down.” 


corn carefully—Buy from 


above varieties 


You should have 


D.BGuURNEY. President. 
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EXD Gurnry Square YANKTON.S.Dak. 
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READ THESE LETTERS 









Mr. D. B. Gurney, Yank 
Dear Sir: The Northwestern Corn 
fine here. All sound 


I am of- 
iG an ear for it, for seed. 


ety truly, 
(Signed) J. H. BROWN. 



















































GURNEY SEED & NURSERY CO. 
165 Gurney Square, Yankton, S. D. 


Dear Sir: Send me your big 160-page 1919 
Catalog. 





R. F. D 
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°F Rereion, 
ries, Grapes, 
” Othe: 


139 plants in'all, $3.25. 
big bargains in free catalog. 


STRAWBERR 


at fess than wholesale. prices. 

TH ANNIVERSARY GIFT OFFER 
capomar wotn Bree ett Chet Wists 
or Blue Ramb} € Hose Bush, Red or White 
Hqnersockie, irea or Snowball Free. Par- 


ticulars in Free % for it today. ress 
EARL FERRIS WURSERY CO, 276 Bridgo St. Hampto 











Over 50 Years Growing 


EVERGREENS 


More than 38 hardy, tested 

varieties. All thrifty, 

vigorous and full of 

vitality. Nursery 

grown and well rooted. 

All sizes for all pur- 

poses. Hill's motto: 

High quality—low 

prices. We ship every- 

where and guarantee safe delivery 

You can now have a beautiful evergreen windbreak, 

hedge or lawn planting with the choicest of ever- 

greens at very low cost. Write at once for Mill’s 
Evergreen book, Established 1856, 






D.Hill Nursery Co., Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America Box 21 49, Dundee, Ill. 














Sonderegger’s Acre Orchard 


Frvit te Sea id hieb- il her. 
ecre orchard this ¥ car and | —y Lat pty a 
6S Apple Trees, 8 to 4 ft.... 
15 Cherry Tr Sto4ft.... 4 
20 Peach Tr sides 
15 Dwarf Pe 8 to 4 ft... 4 
2 









18 Currants, assorted : 
15 Gooseberries, assorted... $27.80 


delivered at any 
rc a railroad station in 
America for only 


Wewill select your varieties, choosing the right kinds for 
climate. In one year you will have Currants, in two years 
, in three years Cherries, Pears 
a ] ranteed to reach you in good condition. 
All kind of Trees and Seeds at wholesale prices. Catalog free. 
AND SEED HOUSE 
ebraska 


SONDEREGGER NURSERIES 
ap 71 Court Street, Beatrice, N 
















GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 


I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 


Big Catalog FREE 


Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, IIL 


LOVER 


Buyers Save Big Money. 


Seed $3.00 per Bu. lower when we bought our supply. Our 
prices ridiculously low. The big saving to you is due to our 
early purchase. Every lot tested, pure Illinois grown, High 
grade Sucktborn free. Guaranteed satisfactory or money 
refunded. Crop short. Don't wait for higher prices. Our big 
bargains in seed will astonish you, Have Alfalfa $8.90 per 
Bu. Timothy $4.75; Sweet Clover $5.25 and all Grass Seed at 
greatly reduced prices. e can save you money and give 
you quick Service. W rite today for free samples, low prices 


and big money saving Seed Guide All Free. Don’t delay. 
American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 404 Chicago 


Sudan Grass 


Seed, Northern grown, free from 
—— grass, 20c per lb., bags 
ree, postage, express or freight 
extra. White Sweet Clover,scari- 
fied, 30c. Alfalfa $8 per bu. and 
up. rearly. Supply short. 
uality guaranteed satisfactory. 
HENRY FIELD 
Shenandoah, lowa 
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SWEET CLOVE 


White Blossoms; the greatest money-mak 
Big money for the farmers who grow it, 
rapidly and produces heavy, money 

doing it- Excellent pasture and hay; inn 
alfalfa. Easy to start; on all soils. Our seed all 
best scarified hulled, high-germinating and tested 

ity guaranteed. Write y for our big, Profi 

Guide, circular, 


Seed Co., Dept. 904 Chicago, Illinois 
Red 


American Mutual 
CLOVER Garcain 
GSO pss tetst Wi reeened ia here 





standard 
or 


clover 






rors, fe 
end 116- le 
A. &. BERRY SEED 00., Sex 54 4 Dee ee 
XEELD SEEDS—Clhover: Medium, Mammoth, 
Alsike, Alfalfa and Sweet. Timothy, Timothy 
and Alsike. Oates: lowa 103, Khereon. Barley; Wiscon- 
sin Pedigreed, Manschuri. Corn: Silver Mine, Silver 
King. Dwarf Essex Rape. Cane Seed. Samples and 
prices on request. Strayer Seed Farm, Hudson, la. 


























to the love of a man as a 
does to skillful fingers. 
“My story goes away back to the Klon- 
like days. I told you that I knew your 
father on Frenchman Creek, but I didn’t 


waiting harp 


fay much about knowing him on Bo- 
nanza.”’ 
“Mr. Strong has told me something 


about the days on Bonanza, and I knew 
you would tell me more some day-—when 
you wanted to speak about it.” She was 
seated in a low chair, and the white 
throat lifted toward him was round as 
that of a bird. 

“Your father was among the first of 
those who stampeded to Bonanza. He 
and Strong took up a claim together. I 
bought out the interest of your father.” 

“You told me that.” 


His masterful eyes fastened to hers. “I 


didn't tell you that I took advantage of 
him He was—not well. I used that 
gainst him in the bargaining. He want- 


ed ready money, and I tempted him.” 
Do you mean that you—wronged him?” 


Yes. I cheated him.” He was re- 
solved to gloss over nothing, to offer no 
excuses I didn’t know there was gold 
on his claim, but I had what we call a 
‘hunch.’ I took his claim without giving 
value received.” 

It was her turn now to look into the 
fire and think. From the letters of her 
father, from talks with old-timers, she 
knew how in the stampedes every man's 
hand had been for himself, how keen- 
edged had been the passion for gold, a 
veritable lust that corroded the souls of 
men, 

‘“‘But—I don’t understand.’”’ Her brave, 


steady eyes looked directly into those of 
Macdonald. “If he felt you had—done him 
a wrong—why did he come to you when 
he was ill?” 

“He was coming to demand of 
me. On the way he suffered exposure and 
caught pneumonia. The word reached 
and Strong and I brought him to our 
cabin.” 

“You faced a blizzard to bring him in. 
Mr. Strong told me how you risked your 
life by carrying him thru the storm, how 
you wouldn't give up and leave him, tho 
you were weak and staggering yourself 
He was a miracle you ever got 
thru.”’ 
The 

of no 


men 


justice 


us, 


says it 


this aside 
don't leave 
up North. 


brushed 
“We 


blizzard 


big mine owner 
importance 

to die in a 
t the point.” 
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“I think it has a bearing on the matter | 
—that you saved him from the blizzard— 
and took him in—and nursed him like a 
brother till he died.”’ 

“I’m not heartless,’’ said Macdonald, im- 
patiently. “Of course I did that. I had 
to do it I couldn't do less.”’ 

Or more,” she suggested. “You may 
have made a hard bargain with him, but 


iped that out later.”’ 
just what I didn't do. 
conscience is troubling me. 
ich a mush-brained fool If it 
been for you I would never 
thought of it again But you are his 
daughter. What I cheated him out of be- 
longs to you—and you are my friend.” 
Don't use that word about what you 
did, please. He wasn't a child If you 
got the best of him in a bargain, I don't 
think father would think of it that way.” 
The diffic was that he could not 
tell her the truth about her father’s weak- 
ness for drink and how he had played up- 
He bridged explanations and 
to the thing meant to do in 


you W 
“That's 


think my 


Don’t 
I'm 
had 
have 


not s 


not 









all 


he 


on it 
passe a 
reparation. 

“The money I cleaned up from 
claim belongs to you, Miss O'Neill. 
will oblige me by taking it.”’ 

From his pocket he took a folded paper 
and handed it to her. Sheba opened it 
doubtfully The paper contained a type- 
written statement, and to it was attached 
a check by means of a clip The check 
was made out to her and signed by Colby 
Macdonald. The amount it called for was 
one hundred and eighty-three thousand, 
four hundred an@ thirty-one dollars.” 

“Oh, I couldn't take this, Mr. Macdon- 
ald—I couldn't. It doesn’t belong to me,” 
she cried. 

“It belongs to you—and you're going to 
take it.” 

“I wouldn't 
much.” 

“The bank will take care of it for you 
until you decide. So that’s settled.”” He 
passed definitely from the subject. “‘There 
is something else I want to say to you, 
Miss O'Neill.” 

Some change 
The gir! slanted a 
him. 

“IT want to know if you'll marry me, 
Miss O'Neill,” he shot at her, abruptly. 
Then, without giving her time to answer, 
he pushed on “I'm older than you—by 
twenty-five years Always I've lived on 
the frontiers. I've had to take the world 


that 
You 


know what to do with so 


in his voice warned her. 
quick, shy glance at 


by the throat and shake from it what I 
wanted. So I've grown hard and wilful. 
All the sweet, fine things of life I've 
missed. But with you beside me, I'm not 


too old to find them yet—if you'll show 
me the way, Sheba.” 

A wave of color swept into her face, 
but her eyes never faltered from his. ‘‘I’m 
not quite sure,”’ she said, in a low voic 

“You mean—whether you love me?” 

She nodded. ‘“I—admire you more than 
any man I ever met. You are a great 
man, strong and powerful,—and I am so 
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dependability. 

ity has placed them to the front. We have a 

oat for practically every condition of soil. 
Wheat—Farmers cannot afford to bu; 


Salzer Seed 
own—seed that combines unusual plumopnes 
attractiveness and purity. 

Corn—Salzer Corn is favorably known the 
country over for its remarkably robust seed 


4 
‘ Ps SL ere’ 
FE ete ye 


In no crop is there such @ close relation 
between seed and harvest as in oats 
Salzer seed oats and you are sure to cet the 
ee possible yields. Salzer Seed strains. 
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Sow 


reputations for extreme hardiness ang 
The wide range of adaptabj. 





any 


best seed wheat obta 


the ve obtainable, 
Theat has a value distinctly its 


Noted for big yields and early maturity, 


All strictly high altitude seed. Wide range of 
varieties. 

Clover—Cheap clover seed should never 
be considered at any 


price. Quality has 4 


value. It is folly to invest in clover seed ex. 
cept absolutely the best. Plant pure, high 
grade Salzer Clover. 


Billion $ Grass—A wonderful producer, 
Grows two and three big, luxuriant crops per 


season. Matures in from six to ten weeks 
anywhere. Preeminently the grass to 
sow for short hay crops. 
Send Postcard for our Large 164-page 
Catalog (40 Pages in Actual Colors). 
Everything in Garden and Field Seeds. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO, 
America’s Headquarters for Seeds 
Box 122, La Crosse, Wis, 
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PECIAL OFFER 


MES Made te bulld New Business. 
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ttuce, 
1l the finest, worth %0; Turnip, 


Verlendia. werk We Ont 

splen wo ; Onion, 8 best varieti 

worth 15¢; ¢ Flowering Bulbs, 

worth 25c. 65 varieties in all; worth $1. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 

Write today; mention this paper, 


‘SEND 10 CENTS 
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“As nearly perfect 
rocure.”* 


ist on request. ress 
tOWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. gg Des Moines,! 








SEED CORN 


ARLY Picked, Hanger Dried, 

Sure-Stand Seed Corn. The 
best we ever put up. High-yielding 
strains. Early maturing. 


ALL SEED SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


Beautiful Corn book FREE. Write today. 
L. K. ELLSBERRY & CO. 


Dept. & NEVADA, (OWA 











MINNESOTA GROWN 


RED CLOVER, TIMOTHY 


and Alsike Mixed | 








AND OTHER NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS 
Write for free samples and our fre!git pail 
price list. | 
NORTHERN FIELD SEED CO. | 
‘inona, Minnesota 


SWEET GLOVER 


AND ALFALFA 


Also Alsike, Medium Red, Mammoth ani Tim 
Sweet Clover and Alfalfa are cheap cc red @ 
other varieties. SAMPLES AND PRICES UPOS 
request. Copy of our Illustrated 1919 Seed Catalog 
FREE. Mail postal today 


ROCHELLE SEED CO., 
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Seed Corn 


Sack picked, hanger dried, bred for yield and 
maturity. Germination 95 to 100g. Shipped 
12 days approval. Seed corn book free on reque#. 


KENT CAMPBELL, La Harpe, lik 














SEED CORN FOR SALE 


Several years ago I purchased from Iowa the 
champion sweepstake bu. at the price of $175.00; 
the Champion bu. of the world at $111.00; 10 ears 
$71.00; 30 cars at 630.00; 30 ears at 637.00; all sweep- 
stake corn. I have now 1,000 bu. of the best seed 
corn Lever raised. Write for catalog and prices at 
once. 


EVERGREEN FARMS 


©. L. Passmore Prop., Prophetstown, 11. 


Sudan Grass 


Native grown, 20c per pound; free from all other 
seed. Low prices on clover, alsike, alfalfa, timothy, 
sweet clover, seed wheat, oats, bariey and seed corn. 

Send for free catalog gtving full particulars, 
prices, etc. 





McGREER BROS. SEED FARMS 


COBURG, IOWA. 


R ELD’S Yellow Dent Seed Corn for sale. 
picked. Guaranteed 95% or better. Tipped, shel- 
led and sacked $4.25 per bu. f. @. b. Dallas Center, Ia. 
Fr. M. Reynolds, Dallas Center, Lewa. 
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CENTRAL SOUTHERN IOWA. .\."s"ceny 
* the Timothy! 
Seed is raised. We have been in the SEED batt 
ness in Clarke county for over twenty-tire yea™ 
We are particular about the QUALITY we oft 
to our friends. NEW SEED, free of NOXIOW 
seed. Our seeds sre of 1918 crop. Watch out for 
timothy seed, for {it will lose in germination sft 
the first year. Write us for samples and prices 
BOSSERMAN SEED CO., Murray, love 
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ble to lodge. Finestof all for a catch 
SKROMME SEED CO., Dept. 200, Roland, low 
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own crop. Guaranteed recleaned and g5 c 
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unt beside you. I—am drawn 








ince _-so much. But—I am not sure,” 
| © after 3. when she thought of it, 
Sheba wondered at the direct ease of 
“ monal In the romances she had 
= men were shay and embarrassed and 
read, ¥¢ the issue. But Colby Macdon- 
t -nown What he wanted to say, 
<3 ; coid it as coolly and as readily as 
vn een a business detail. She was 


who had blushed and stammered 
a difficulty 





in expressing her- 


























oh «om going away for two days. Per- 
wa haps when { come back you will know, 
Sheba ke your tink. Marriage is a 
P serious Dusiness I want you to remem- 
ner ’ fe has been very «different 
from yours. Youdl hear all sorts of-things 
abo Some of them are true. There 
ra this rence between a man and a 
good wo He fights ami falls and 
fights ag and wins. But a good wo- 
fan is She has never known the 
failure that drags one thru slime and 
mud. Her goodness is born in her; she 
i @eesn't have tb fight for it 
eu The girl smiled a little tremulously. 
ie. «poesn’t she? We're not ali angels, you 
its cas 
“8S, < hope you’re not. There will need to 
be a lot the human in you to make 
the allowances for Colby Macdonaid,” he re- 
eed plied with an answering smile. ; 
ity When ‘he said good-bye, it was with a 
2 of warm, strong handshake. 
. . pack in two days. Perhaps 
ull have good news for me then,”’ he 
ver suggested. 
Sa The dark, silken lashes of her eyes lift- 
ex. ed s to meet his. 
igh “Perhaps,” she said. 
(Continued next week) 
er, 
g Fresh From the Country ‘| 
0 
IOWA. 
Johnson County, (e) Iowa, January 25th. 
? -The ¥ er has been fine this winter. 
We had fine sledding for two weeks and 
was a foot on the level. Stock 
could t get any feed out in the fields; 
0. stoek is geing to the fields 
“ s e snow is about gone. Hay 
is plentiful, selling for $14 to $17 per ton 






loos farmer has his cribs full of 
corn, and it is selling at $1.25 to $1.50 per 
bus ( are plentiful, selling at 62 
to 6 ts I heard one farmer a few 






that his corn ground made 
® per acre. So it seems as if the 
will.get good seed, put the ground 












in fine shape, put out Sts of corn, and 
plow it four times. There are some cattle 
on feed, one man feeding 250 head. At 
present stock cattle are selling light— 
steers from 1) to 13 cents. Hogs are 
pretty well shipped out. They are paying 
$16.75 for good hogs, and the farmers are 
looking for a dig crop of pigs .this year.— 
A. FP. Frants. 

Greene County, (c) lowa, January 24th. 
—The weather has been the ‘finest whith 
mortals ever saw in January, and every 
prospect is good. The thermometer reg- 
istered 18 degrees below the first of the 
year—genuine Iowa wirfter—but there was 
very little of storm and the cold was of 
the kindest kind. The weather tendency 
has been constantly vwWpward, but since 
Monday has been damp and foggy, and 
growing cooler. The roads are heavy for 
marketing live stock and grain Cream, 
61 cents; eggs, 51 cents. Several farms 
selling for $H@-to $90 an acre A num- 
ber of public sales. Cattle bring $90 to 
$160 a -head. A great many changes 
among -tenart farmers.—E. B 

Franklin County, (n) Iowa, January 
—Snow all gane and mild weather contin- 
ues—not even cold endugh to freeze at 
night part of the time. Still hundreds of 
cases of “flu’’ thruout the county. Roads 
about the werst ever seen here in Janu- 
ary; autos getting stuck in the mud are 
an every-day occurrénce. Such haulig 
as is nhecessary is being done with four- 
horse teams. Doctors who bought new 
cars less than a year ago will have them 
entirely worn out before spring, driving 
thru theavy roads to care for their pa- 
tients. Mailecarriers gave up using cars 
@& month ago, and tow make their rounds 
with ‘horses, ‘getting in about dark or a 
Kittle Tater. Lots of repairing of fences 
and uildings would be done this fine 
weather if so ‘many were not sick and 
caring for the sick.—J. T. Thorp. 


25 


ILLINOIS. 

Pike County, (w) Illinois, January 14th. 
—~We have -had two weeks of very fine 
weather, giving the farmers a chance to 
get ‘in their wood and do their hauling, as 
the roads are in good shape. The top of 
the -wheat is killed, but I believe it wifi 
come out if the weather is favorable from 
now on. Most of the hogs have been 
shipped out now. Some sickness among 
hogs in some communittes. About the 
usual number of brood sows kept for 
spring farrow. Not many cattle on feed. 
Corn is scarce and thigh, around $1.50 do 





$1.75. No local demand for shbtes, horses 
or calves, but sheep are ready sale.— 
Frank Ball. 





Wihite County, (se) IM, January 15th. 
—We have a fine prospect for wheat, al- 
tho just now we are having mean weeth- 
er, freezing and thmwing. Have had no 
snow te amount to ansthing. Almost ail 
of the hogs have gone to merket. People 
here are rather disappointed at the fail- 
ure of the Food Administration te make 
good their thirteen-to-one promise.—John 
M. Field. 

Wayne County, (s) Tl 
Fall wheat tooking fine; large crop sown 
for this locality Hogs selling at 16 
eents; eggs, 55 cents; butter, 40 cents. 
Very mild winter Stock doing fine. 
Usual number of cattle on feed; some be- 
ing sold to shivpers at 12% and 138 cents. 
Hogs getting scarce, on account of no 
corn crop. Corn selling at $1.50 to $1.60, 
but none for sale unless shipped in. Oats 
selling at 80 cents; timothy hay, loose, 
$20, baled and delivered, $25. Roads in 
fine co dition. Many cars running for 
the past few weeks, but it is raining to- 
night.—Elwell Holman. 


January 224.— 


NEBRASKA. 
Chase County, (ew) Neb., January 16th. 
—We -have finally finished picking one of 


the best corn crops in recent years. Some 
fields have vielded as high as 40 to 50 


The wheat acreage is 
with excellent prospects 
for a big crop. Ii is going thru the winter 
in fine shape. In spite of the severe 
weather, stock seems to be wintering 
nicely, with very small loss and practi- 
cally no loss from stock diseases.—R. W. 
Arterburn. 

Holt Gounty, (n) Neb., January 24th— 
Unusually warm weather for January, and 
stock are ding finely where ttey get 
them but on the range or in the stalk 
fields. Some loss of ‘hogs by influenza. 
Some are vaccinating for -the disease. One 
ranchman tells me -he has 28@ head of 
eattle in his feed yard, and they are put- 
ting on flesh in great shape. He expects 
to buy more, as he is gettimg more corn 
than he can use with the cattle he now 
has in dis yard. Local market for corn, 
$1:25 to $1.60; oats, 65 cents to 70 cents. 
—Alex. R. Wertz. 


bushels per acre. 
unvsudlly large, 


KANSAS. 

(Butler County, (se) Kan., January 16th. 
—In 1918 we produced a good -wheat crop; 
oats fair. Owing to deficient rainfall in 
July and August, alfalfa hay -was*only half 
a crgp, while corn, kafir and prairie hay 
were almost failures. We have a very 
large acreage of winter wheat sown. It 
has made a rank growth and is yet green 
under a heavy blanket of snow. The corn 
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acreage this year will be reduced because 
of the large wheat acreage. Because of 
the searcity of corn, too many hogs were 
marketed light. The pig crop this caming 
spring will be small. Corn costs us $1.6 
a bushel. This is a good poultry country, 
and dairying is becoming more common. 
—L. P. Nonken. 


OHI0. 

Licking County, (c) Ohio, January 20th. 
—Seven cars of corn have been shipped 
into this neighborhood go far this winter, * 
and there wil be more. We have been 
paying from $1.40 to $1.64 per bushel. 
That looks high, but we can not finish 
our sheep without it. We are all members 
of the Wool Growers’ Association. We 
have a Grange here in town with about 
125 members, Expect to ®uild a new hall 
this coming summer, a Suélding 30x60 and 
two stories high. Farmers are short of 
help. I have hired one hand for the com- 
ing summer at $2.50 per day. If my boy 
gets back from the army we will be able 
to ret along. We are in an oil field here, 
and the high wages make it hard to se- 
eure good farm help. Most of the farmers 
are in pood shape financially, and did 
their full share in the various war activi- 
ties, Many farmers here are killing 
beeves and selling what they can spare 
my the quarter at from 14 to 17 cents per 
pound. Pork sds for 20 cants dressed; 
potatoes, $1.50 per bushel; clover seed, 
$25.25: timothy seed, $5; oats, 80 cents; 
hay $20 per ton.—©. M. Mikesell. 


INDIANA, 


Clay County, (w) Ind., January Itith.— 
We are having fine winter weather here; 
To snow so far. Wheat needs a good 
snow, as it is showing the effects of our 
open winter. We had good crops of beth 
wheat and oats fast year, and a fair corn 
crop, altho quite a bit of our corm was 
frosted the fore part of the season. Stock 
of all kinds doing well.—Carl Cauffman. 


MONTANA. 

Sheridan County, (ne) Mont., January 
16th.—We have had an ideal winter so 
far. We are in the eastern part of the 
state, about twenty miles from the Ca- 
nadian line. We grow wheat, oats, flax 
and bariey, also fine potatoes For the 
last two or three years crops of the latter 
have not been so good, because of drouth 
and black rust. Wheat bas made as high 
as 40 bushels to the acre; oats, %) Sush- 
els; flax, 25 bushels. We raise a great 
many cows and sheep, and a few hogs.— 
Geo. H. Riley. 
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